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_J OW quickly we forget! It is 

less than five years ago that the 
eeretary of labor, William B. Wil- 
on, with considerable support from 
le assistant secretary of agricul- 
ire, Carl Vrooman, and the sec- 
etary of the interior, Franklin P. 
ane, advanced the idea that, to 
oIve the problem of labor shortage 
i agriculture, an army of indus- 
tial workers might be organized 


ly every part of the country with 
1e additional help it needed in the 
equired volume and at the right 
me. Mrs. Bruére at that time 
ublished a novel, Mildred Carver, 
I. S. A., which gave a fascinating 
icture of the effect on the lives of 
idividuals of a year’s conscripted 
ibor of young men and women in 
ie service of the nation. 
The patriotic zeal of that period 
as rapidly faded and a proposal 
or compulsory service of that kind, 
sriously advanced today, probably 
rould find little support. But the 
eed and the effective way of meet- 
ag it remain; and today Mrs. 
iruére, now a member of the Sur- 
Ey’s editorial staff, returns to ad- 
lance a plan by which the farms’ 
emand for labor might be met in 
way which at the same time 
rould satisfy an age-old, universal, 
uman longing. 


WHEN the American farmer 
ound himself in despair in the 
eriod of deflation that followed 
ne war, Aaron Sapiro, a young 
‘alifornia lawyer, brought for- 
vard his plan of cooperative mar- 
eting, a plan based on the prin- 
iples of the Danish cooperatives 
vhich had been successfully tried 
ut in his native state. That was 
free years ago. Since then Mr. 
apiro has organized sixty of the 
argest cooperative marketing asso- 
iations in the United States whose 
aembership approaches half a mil- 
ion and with a total of marketable 
‘roducts which this year will come 
ear half a billion dollars. Mr. 
‘apiro, who has recently helped to 
Tganize the National Council of 
‘armers’ Cooperative Marketing 
\ssociations, in this issue gives us 


nd routed in such a way as to sup- . 
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the first of several articles describ- 
ing the dramatic rise of producers’ 
cooperation in the United States. 


GERALD W. JOHNSON is asso- 
ciate editor of the Greensboro, N. 
C., Daily News—a journalist whose 
sound judgment of southern social 
and economic affairs and sympa- 
thetic understanding for characters 
and motives make him an ideal in- 
terpreter of the South. 


MARY SHEEPSHANKS, daugh- 
ter of the late Bishop of Norwich 
and formerly a settlement worker, 
has recently completed a lecture 
tour of the United States, following 
eight months’ travel through South 
America. Her article describes 
some of the human elements back 
of the boundary dispute between 
Chile and/ Peru which President 
Harding has recently been asked 
to arbitrate. 


REGINALD HEBER SMITH, 
a Boston lawyer, is known to many 
of our readers as a leader in the 
“poor man’s lawyer” movement and 
as author of the study of Justice 
and the Poor. With the ar- 
ticle in this issue, Mr. Smith once 
more exposes a great flaw in our 
system of administration of justice 
and describes the practical begin- 
nings of a better plan. 


DOROTHY CANFIELD FISH- 
ER, author of The Brimming Cup 
and other novels, has previously 
contributed to SURVEY GRAPHic. Her 
article in this issue is from a book 
to be published shortly by Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 


A YEAR ago a_ well-known 
rural sociologist criticized SURVEY 
GrapHic and most other American 
illustrated magazines for portray- 
ing rural life in America altogether 
on its dreary and discouraging 
side. We challenged him to pro- 
duce the artists who have inter- 
preted more inspiringly the life and 
labor of the American countryside 
—and he failed. Nevertheless, we 
are able in this issue to reproduce 
the work of two living American 
artists who see more than drudgery 
and worry in the farmer’s spiritual 
outlook. 


pyright by N. E. Montross 
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Painting by Horatio Walker 
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Spring Planting 
An Old Longing and a Modern Need 


By MARTHA BENSLEY BRUERE 
Woodcuts by J. J. Lankes 


HE patches of dark gray snow in our 
front yard had shrunk day by day, 
and the uncovered soil. had softened 
until the little rivulets could sink into 
the ground. The earth had turned the 
corner, and standing on the steps above 

he inviting bare ground we rejoiced in the need to 

slant grass seed. But one does not keep grass seed 
ike pepper and salt on the kitchen shelf, and seed 
stores are to be reached by street-cars. The con- 
juctor could not refrain from grinning as he took 
my fare. He regarded the whole universe, tem- 

,orarily embodied in me; with large benevolence. 

“Ain’t it a grand day!” he said when he could 
<eep silence no longer. 

“Tt is a grand day,” 
carly window boxes. 

“It’s a pity we gotta work—we ought to be out 
in the country.” 

_ “Yes, we ought to be planting something.” 

“Yes—ain’t it a grand day!” 
_ The boy who sold grass seed leaned companion- 
ably across the counter. 

“Say, ain't it a gran’ day!” 

“Tt is a grand day!” 

“Makes you want to jump your job and go out in 


I replied with an eye out for 


the country to plant something. People been buying 


seeds all day. It’s a gran’ day!” 

Outside the door two men greeted each other. 

“Say, Will, ain’t it a grand day!” 

“It ie grand day!” 

“We ought to get off our coats and go planting 
something—a grand day like this!” 

We all have that feeling as the spring comes on— 
a recessive or dominant characteristic according to 
how the Mendelian theory works.out in us—for we 
are all descended from far more generations of 


farmers than of industrialists. Seed planting and 
culture were very old upon the earth before modern 
industry was begotten—so much older that the wish 
to work in the ground has settled into an instinct 
while the wish to work in the shop or office is merely 
an economic necessity. 


ROSSING Iowa on a slow train we made friends 

with a farmer on his way home. It was spring, 

but much of the rich land that crept past the car 
windows was unplanted. 

‘Yes, there’s a good deal of it lying by. But 
who’s to get in the crops and tend to ’em? I just 
been way up to Des Moines after hired help and 
there ain’t none—none that’ud be worth their salt 
anyway. What ’m I going to do? What the rest 
of us is doing—sit tight! There—that’s my land 
—begins right beyond the silo and runs along a mile 


and a quarter and back over the rise. I’ve raised 
more’n you’d expect to the acre on it. But it didn’t 
get planted last year and it won’t this. My boy’s 


gone clerking it in the city and I ain’t got no help. 
I’ll put in what I can myself and sit tight on the 
rest. Land’s going up all the time, if I got to sell.” 


Ee no new thing with the farmers not to have 
help enough. Year after year comes their plaint 
that unless they can get farm hands they cannot grow 
food, with the corollary that unless they grow food 
the cities will starve; but year by year the number 
of farm laborers decreases. In 1910 there were 
12,659,082. In 1920 there were nearly two million 
less. 

And the unsown fields call for help. Between the 
last of February and the middle of June the acres 
must be planted, and year by year for the last twenty 
years there have been fewer to plant them. The 
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wheat surplus which we have been exporting since 
the seventeenth century is fading away. We are no 
longer the granary of the world, not because we have 
not acres enough but because there are not enough 
people to sow and reap them. The Mississippi 
Valley calls for workers, and the prairies, the mead- 
ows of the South Atlantic states, the little green 
valleys between the New England hills and the long 
strip on the Pacific edge. The great cosmic urge is 
on every acre of it. There is the need to bear fruit, 
and the land calls for men. 

And to that half of us who live in towns, instinct 
calls just as loudly—calls for the feel of the soft, 
spongy earth under foot and the look of leaf buds 
rounding against the sky and the touch of the long, 
grey fingers of the rain against our cheeks. The 
instinct of workmanship, our distinguishing human 
characteristic, calls for its prehistoric expression on 
the soil. It is natural for this spring impulse to ex- 
press itself in work. It has always done so—that 
is its ancestral, traditional characteristic. Those of 
us have survived whose ancestors in past ages 
planted in the spring. In July we may want to lie 
under a tree and watch the birds against the sky 
day in and day out just “livin’ easy’; but in the 
spring we want to do something about it. It is 
change we are after, not idleness. Spring fever has 
an object such as midsummer idleness has not. 

Then why don’t we go and plant when the fields 
are ready and the impulse is on? 

How can we! Civilization, in the stage to-which 
we have succeeded in bringing it, sets the price of 
freedom and change so high that normal human be- 
ings cannot pay it. We have jobs by which we earn 
our bread—perhaps beloved jobs that involve pleas- 
ant companionship and consideration and deft fingers 
and active brains, but jobs that take no cognizance 
of changing desires, jobs that keep right on. Will 
they be waiting for us when we come back? Why 
not? We wait for them when the dull season comes, 
when the shop shuts down and we are out of work. 
But we have not yet grasped the possibility that it 
may be just as important to satisfy the planting in- 
stinct as to satisfy the economic need through our 
regular job. 


ifs comes upon us all, this urge to dig the soil and 
plant seed in the earth, to the old men in the 
almshouses as well as to the young workers in the 
factories. Reports of public institutions in Rhode 


Island and Connecticut, New York, Michigan and 
Massachusetts all show that when the little puffs 
of April air begin to come from the south, there is 
a stirring of old bones, an ancient impatience with 
rules and regulations. As the sun dips to the north 
the organized charities are asked for fewer meals, 
the municipal lodging houses empty themselves, and 
from May till November the charity woodyard is 
deserted. As the sun melts the snow from the New 
York streets, the official boat discharges at the foot 
of East Twenty-sixth Street ‘“‘to themselves’ those 
derelicts who have spent the cold weather in the in- 
stitutions of “the Island.” ‘They shuffle about for 
the few days it takes them to gather a tiny stake and 
then strike out for the New Jersey farms or up the 
roads to Westchester county. Early March saw 
them in the streets this year, and they too regarded 
the world and the people in it as benevolently as 
though spring still held promise for them. The 
ambulances were clanging along Twenty-sixth Street 
with their procession of sick and injured, the police 
wagons went by, the abandoned children and the 
petty criminals were taken past, but these old men 
were oblivious to the dark procession, for the spring 
was leading them forth to the land. 


\X 7¥ have all through the country just the sort of 
situation which in any well ordered diagram 
would be seen to balance perfectly: on the one hand 
thousands of acres needing men, on the other thou 
sands of men eager to plant them. It looks exactly 
like a workable equation though it is still unsolved. 

We found it unmastered in the valleys of the Blue 
Ridge where the spring comes early. April has just 
begun there when the hills rouge themselves with the 
purple pink of the Judas tree, and dust themselves 
over with white dogwood blossoms. From the 
rough roads along the hilltops the plowed patches 
show reddish-brown along the streams at the bottom 
of the valleys, brown and mostly deserted. We 
traveled miles through low, neglected woods and met 
nothing nearer human control than the far-off tinkle 
of a cow-bell. Once a Judas tree lifted suddenly 
and there was a log cabin at the turn of the road. 
its cracks stopped with yellow clay, its tiny windows 
planned more with the idea of keeping out the winter 
winds than of letting in the spring sun. Attenuated 
black pigs wandered about with a cow of no known 
breed. Tow-headed children dodged away like rab- 
bits behind the corner of the house. A barefooted 
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woman in a blue calico dress and a sunbonnet greeted 
us furtively. 

“Howdy, strangah, whe-ah d’you hail frum?” 

Nature was busy bringing thin green shoots up 
through the warm ground, shoots of fern and lily, 
burdock and poke weed, things which she strangely 
prefers to corn and oats, even to cabbages and beans. 
I asked the woman when they were going to get their 
seeds into the land that had been plowed. 

“They-all felt ‘bliged to come an’ turn ovah 
them fields when it got wahm. But they ain’t planted 
yit, an’ ev’body’s gone back workin’ in the mill.” 

For forty years the cotton mills and railroads and 
growing industries of the South have drawn a stream 
of cheap labor from these valleys. It is true that 
the soil between the hills is not rich. The Blue 
Ridge rocks break up slowly, and the primary work 
-of disintegration which nature leaves to trees and 
shrubs is by no means done. » But such human assist- 
ance as was formerly given to bring the soil into 
line with the perfect climate and the satisfactory 
rainfall has stopped because of the demands of town 
industry which offers the people food and clothing 
and companionship—and balks the spring impulse. 
The mill towns, little and ugly, have absorbed them. 
The fields of the Blue Ridge are going back to the 
forest, and the equation is as unsolved here as it 
was in Iowa. 

Neither has it been solved in western New York, 
though millions of restless city workers are within 
reach. I was talking with a farmer there who raised 
the usual cry that he couldn’t get farm hands. 

“Well, why should you?” I asked suddenly. 

“T’ve got to have them to make the farm pay,” 
he answered in pained surprise. ‘‘But they rather 
go to the city—they’ve got to have excitement and 
moving pictures. They don’t appreciate the country. 
They don’t want to work, they rather join one of 
their unions and strike and beat each other up. 
They're so restless! Now I’ve never been more 
than a hundred miles from here in my life, but 
they’re always on the go. I tell you what it is, if 
the trusts didn’t have such a big tariff and make so 
much money they couldn't pay them such wages, and 
they’d be glad to come back to the farms. It’s all 
the fault of these agitators and the tariff—we’ve got 
to get the Democrats in again. They ought to re- 
member that the farmer can get on without the city 
man but that the city man ’ud starve without us.”’ 


He was a gentle soul, possessed of three hundred 
rich acres, and he really believed himself when he 
talked. 

The difficulty in solving the equation lies chiefly in 
the number of unknown quantities. On the one hand 
the spring impulse is diffuse and vague. No definite 
channel has been dug for it. It wastes itself. Plant 
what? Plant it where? No one organizes our col- 
lective longings. No one tells us what to do. The 
impulse dies out in restlessness. And the demand 
for workers is just as vague—merely an undocu- 
mented certainty that we need more hands to work, 
that those acres must be planted. How many men? 
When? ‘To do what? There have been many 
guesses but no knowledge until quite recently. Now 
we are beginning to acquire wisdom enough to find 
out. : 
There are, for instance, twenty-three million acres 
of spring wheat to be planted. It is an extra-specula- 
tive crop because if it fails there is no time to put 
in anything else; but we must have it because we: 
Americans eat white bread increasingly, twice as 
much per capita in 1920 as we did in 1839. A little 
of it is planted in Lousiana and South Carolina dur- 
ing February. By March the great fields of Okla- 
homa and Kansas are to be sown. April sees it in 
the ground in New York, Pennsylvania, Lllinois, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
Dakota and Nebraska. In May the northern fields 
from Michigan to Vermont are planted. _And the 
work takes about four and a half hours of a man’s 
time to every acre and continues about seventy-nine 
working-days which on a farm are at least ten hours 
long, so that we need over a hundred and thirty 
thousand men to plant the spring wheat. 

Then there are the hundréd million acres to be 
planted to corn and cultivated two or three times 
in the forty-five days between planting and tasselling. 
From the minimum of nine and a half hours to the 
acre in Nebraska to the maximum of twenty-three 
and a half hours in Virginia, the time varies through 
all the fractions there are. The average is about 
sixteen hours. From the time the first grains are 


put into the soil of southern Texas in February, up 
through the corn belt to the Canadian border at the 
end of May are the Hundred Days of Corn, and the 
need for a million, seven hundred thousand men. 
The planting of oats covers practically the same 
time and territory as the corn planting and from 
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three to nine hours of labor to the acre. Barley be- 
gins a month later and is finished at the same time, 
after having from three to seven hours put on it. 
Potatoes take from eighteen hours in Minnesota to 
fifty-six hours in New York to plant and cultivate 
before the harvest. And there are all the fruit 
and vegetable crops and tobacco and cotton with a 
demand for labor sufficient to exhaust the spring 
fever of millions of us. But if we concern ourselves 
only with the two great crops of corn and spring 
wheat we find that in addition to the resident farmers 
and their permanent help a million extra men are 
needed for three months. A ‘‘Want Ad” for them 
would read: 


WANTED. One million hands for one hundred days to plant 
and cultivate corn and wheat. Must be intelligent and reli- 
able and willing to travel, but not necessarily skilled. Time 


—February, March, April and May. 


Where are these million workers to come from? 


"| WICE a year in New York and Chicago, Phila- 
delphia and Cincinnati it is “slack season by 
pants.” Between the making of the spring clothes 
and the autumn clothes some hundreds of thousands 


of workers have little or nothing to do. They gather 
at the street corners and talk; on warm days they 
sit in the little parks and talk; in the evenings they 
wander back and forth past the soda fountains and 
smoke their cigarettes and talk; at night they go 
home to their crowded tenements and talk and talk 


and talk. There is little else for them to do. They 
even eat sparsely when it is “slack season by pants.” 

For the past thirty years the coal miners have 
averaged ninety-three days of idleness out of the 
working year, and there are 733,936 of them. This 
idle time is scattered irregularly throughout the 


’ 


year, but it exists nevertheless. There are idle sea- 
sons for the boot and shoe workers, and among the 
tanners and in the steel mills and automobile fac- 
tories, and a long dull season in the cotton and silk 
mills. Almost every occupation has seasons when 
the tide of work dwindles to a thin stream and then 
goes all but dry. 

There are plenty whose work hangs on the turn 
of the sun as the farmer’s does, and plenty who have 
all-the-year-round jobs and cannot be spared. But 
we have men who could be free, and the farms need 
their work. Why not bring them together? 


pee are two reasonable objections neither of 
which is of any serious value. The first is that 
the slack times in the various industries seldom coin- 
cide with the acute demand on the farms. The other 
is that the industrial workers know nothing about 
farming. 

So far as man’s convenience has made the busy 
and slack seasons in industry, they can be adjusted. 
What intrinsic reason is there that buttons or um- 
brellas, ruchings, tin cans or shoes should be made at 
one time rather than another? Market reasons, 
profit reasons, storage reasons, habit reasons are just 
no reasons at all. We know that 
they can be removed because under 
stress of emergency they have been. 
And the great crowning example of 
this is the wheat harvesting. 

This is a short, sharp, arduous, 
largely unskilled job. It is as 
though the hosts of harvesters lay 
in wait to circumvent nature; the 
farmers furtively rubbing out a few 
heads to see if they are as full and 
hard as they will become, on tip-toe 
to catch the moment between the 
final filling of the grains and their 
dropping from the chaff in the care- 
less, prodigal sowing of nature, and 
then swooping down and snatching 
the wheat away into barns. This 
rush job suffers perennially for lack 
of men. It is a feather in the cap 
of the United States Employment 
Service that they organized the 
wheat harvesting in seven states. 
They gathered the available work- 
ers, made arrangements for cheap 
transportation, and poured them 
into Oklahoma at the critical mo- 
ment; then collected them again and sent them north 
to the next fields to be reaped, and repeated this 
again and again to the limit of the wheat belt. The 
wheat was got in largely at the perfect moment, and 
by forty-five thousand men instead of the eighty 
thousand which it had formerly required. It was a 
demonstration of what can be done under the per- 
ception of a sudden emergency, but not a patch on 
what can be accomplished through deliberately fac- 
ing the perpetually recurring emergencies of agri- 
culture and seeing to it that the busy seasons on the 
farm and the slack seasons in industry coincide. 
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ie this point of the article the managing editor 
5 asked irrelevantly, ““‘How are you going to do 
it?’ 

Nothing so embarrassing as to be brought up 
short in the full flight of an argument! But after 
all the machinery to accomplish it has already been 
established in a small way—and what is started can 
grow. 

The public employment service organized the 
wheat harvesting. It is already in a desultory sort 
of way sending workers to the farms in the spring. 
It is sending bands of fruit pickers to the orchards 
around New York City. It 
has helped the work of 
fruit harvesting in Michi- 
gan. 

Suppose—yjust suppose— 
that the number of men 
needed within a radius of 
say one hundred miles of 
Kansas City, the work they 
were wanted for, the time 
they would stay, the wages 
they would get and the 
housing and food that 
would be furnished them, 
were filed in a public em- 
ployment bureau. Suppose 
also that the industries 
within the same radius— 
or at least within easy rail-: 
road reach of it—had also 
on file with the employment 
bureau the number of em- 
ployes they could spare at 
certain times—slack times 
which had been adjusted to 
meet the agricultural work. Suppose the employ- 
ment bureau acted like a great receiving hopper for 
these men temporarily released from industry—as 
a hopper and a spreading machine both. Suppose 
where men and women could both be employed it 
sent husbands and wives together ; suppose wherever 
satisfactory accommodations were offered it sent 
whole families; suppose when there was need of 
men alone it sent them, or women alone it sent them 
instead. Suppose it “‘routed”’ these workers as care- 
fully as a theatrical agency routes its vaudeville ‘“‘at- 
tractions.’”’ Suppose also it brought them back their 
old jobs which it was agreed should wait for them 
till the busy season in their industry came again. 
It’s still a supposing story in great measure although 
it has begun to precipitate into reality—the ‘‘sup- 
posing”’ part is merely to make it grow, to feed it 
the accurate information which the government is 
gathering, to man it adequately, and to finance it 
well. Already groups of men, groups of women, 
whole families do go out upon the land in the sum- 
mer and go back in the autumn—already the slack 
seasons of industry release them from the shops. 

“But the farmers won't like that sort of help, 
will they?” objected the managing editor again. 

Of course they won’t! The farmer is an individ- 
ualistic soul, just a bit ‘‘sot’’ and apt to have the 


economic ideals of his father, not to say his grand- 
father. What he subconsciously wants is a strong 
able-bodied young man who has done farm work 
all his life, who is content to begin the chores before 
sun-up and complete them after dark, who can be 
trusted to run the cultivator in the forty-acre lot 
without supervision, whose idea of wages is $30 a 
month, and to whom modern ideas of shelter, food 
and sanitation are intrinsically foreign—a man, 
moreover, who when autumn comes will unprotest- 
ingly fade into invisibility and reincarnate in the 
spring. There are no such men. 


SEAR: .- MN oS 


It is true that industrial workers are not skilled 
farm hands, but then no one is born a trained agri- 
culturalist anyway. It is a trade to be learned. 
While harvesting is practically unskilled, planting 
and cultivating are no more than semi-skilled. Plow- 
ing, harrowing, seeding and cultivating have become 
machine operations involving chiefly the driving of 
horses and the handling of levers. It is no longer 
done with feet on the ground and fingers in the dirt. 
Most men and many women can do it. It does not 
require half so much skill as milking a cow. ‘The 
second year a man ran a cultivator between the 
springing rows of corn he would do it better than 
the first, and the third year better still. 


HE chief objections to rearranging industry so 

that the idle industrial workers can go to the 
farms are social reasons—social and geographical. 
The wheat and corn crops are simple employments 
in continuous areas. So far the workers in them 
have been chiefly unmarried men, already more or 
less migratory. To organize the longer term of 
the spring planting in the cut-up valleys of the East 
with diversified industries all about is quite another 
matter. So is the fruit farming of the Pacific Coast 
and the truck gardening around the great cities and 
all the other forms of specialized production. But 
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the need to use married men and women is the most 
dificult thing of all. For not only is the tendency 
of this temporary migratory work to employ single 
men, but also to keep them single and migratory; 
to transform the workers into what Carleton Parker 
called “homeless, voteless, womanless men.” It 
would be poor economy that disrupted families. 
But would it be more difficult to keep them together 
than under the present intermittent seasonalization 
of work? 

There are the parallel cases of the sailor gone 
from his family months at a time and the modern 
traveling salesman. Marriage is by no means un- 
usual in these occupations nor, according to the 
courts of domestic relations, especially hazardous. 
And then there is always the possibility of a family 
migration. It happens now with the fruit pickers 
and hop pickers, badly managed in many cases and 
often a scandal, but quite possible to accomplish 
decently. 

Will the workers be content to be moved about 
like this? How can we tell? They are certainly not 
content now. One of the causes of unrest among 
them undoubtedly is that so many of the natural 
human instincts are balked by the conditions of mass 


MAHOMET 
AND THE 
MOUNTAIN 


Occupations that draw their 
existence from the very soil itself 
must be seasonal. They con- 
stitute the mountain that cannot 
move. Other occupations are in- 
fluenced by numberless economic 
factors and social traditions that 
cause their labor demands to rise 
and fall from month to month ; 
but they are not dependent on 
the seasons with their absolute 
laws of sun and rain. They con- 
stitute Mahomet who can more or 
less direct his own actions. 

Since the mountain of agri- 
culture cannot move, it remains 
for the Mahomet of industry to 
gird his loins — to distribute 
the demand for labor in such a 
way over the year that his slack 
periods may coincide with the 
busy periods in farming. Wher- 
ever -there is such .coincidence 
now, we should see to it that the 
unemployed men of Mahomet’s 
army are marched to the moun- 
tain. 


production as we have developed it—the instinct 
for change and freedom and the power to movée 
about not the least among them. And then it i: 
not as though some changes were not inevitable 
There is double disaster in the present situation— 
lack of people to grow food, lack of employment 
for people who make things. Some change is cer 
tain to be forced upon us by the slow, painful pro 
cess of evolutionary trial and error unless we aver 
it by foresighted planning. 

It is true that the organized workers are not try 
ing to solve their problem this way. Their idea i: 
either that industry should be stabilized on an ever 
all-the-year-round basis—a thing that is quite pos 
sible—or that wages should be forced up to a poin: 
during the busy season which will tide them ove 
the slack time. Industrial management also is no’ 
keen about this sort of plan, for it is a serious thing 
to disrupt a working group, it destroys morale, anc 
the overhead charges go on continuously. 

Ultimately every social adjustment must fall o:1 
persist by its effect on human beings. Suppose in 
dustrial production were stabilized throughout thx 
year, would it be satisfactory? Would fifty week: 
a year at the pressing-iron, or the power loom, o1 
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the blast furnace, or the turning-lathe, produce the 
sort of citizens we need in a democracy? ‘The long 
strike of the coal miners last year was in part a 
ight against intermittency of employment. Suppose 
they win fifty weeks of even work in the dark of 
the mines? What then? 


et year we drove along Panther Creek through 
the anthracite field. The road, rutted, some- 
times almost impassable, twisted high above a nar- 
row stream black with coal waste. Great ugly break- 
ers straddled across it; horrible mountains of refuse 
coal and slag like dulled black jet encroached upon 
it. Sometimes they were held back by rickety 
fences, sometimes they had slid and we had to force 
our way through. The road led from coal town 
to coal town, sometimes so near the creek that the 
clustering houses were built only on the hillside, 
sometimes so far away that they could overhang the 
creek on stilts. Unpainted rickety houses, dirty 


stores, infrequent churches and schoolhouses, smells, 
refuse, ugliness and filth, and over them all these 
dusty mountains of cut jet glittering dully in the 
sun. 
Aren’t two hundred and twelve working days 
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enough to spend in Panther Creek? Just how much 
of the year can society afford to let a man spend 
digging coal or tanning leather or spinning cotton 
or forging steel? 

It hasn’t seemed to occur to us that these things 
could be adjusted—that there is anything to adjust. 
But recently has come recognition of the fact that 
it takes something in addition to food, clothing, 
shelter and even self-expression in work to make up 
a normal life. Before the driving mass production 
of today the adjustment of one job to another was 
a family affair. All people planted and reaped when 
they must, and pursued home industries when they 
could. : 

Now the work of growing things has been 
taken away from one-half the human race, and the 
work of making things from the other half. Nat- 
urally it hurts! But quite as naturally, if we see 
the trouble we can mend it. 

The great equation can be solved through the 
recognition of those distinctly human instincts that 
have been in us ever since the race was young—the 
instincts of freedom and mobility, and the conviction 
that the earth with the spring on it is ours, and 
the right to get back to the soil at the turn of the 
sun. 


The figures used in this dia- 
gram are based on various gov- 
ernment reports. The “moun- 
tain” representing the rise and 


fallin the demand for additional 


1,400,000} labor in spring planting does not 
_ ofe AP take into account the actual 
Ts BR Nason supply of labor which remains 


more or less stable, but the 
amount of man power per acre 
required at the time of planting 
crops as estimated in the last 
Agricultural Year Book. 
The curves for five major in- 
dustries represent the total num- 
ber of persons employed each 
month in 1922, calculated by 
applying to the census figures 
of 1920 the statistics of un- 
employment reported monthly 
by the United States Department 
of Labor. Each perpendicular 
inch represents 357,000 persons 
employed. As shown in the table 
given on page 64, the fluctua- 
tions last year in the labor em- 
ployed by these five industries 
range from 10 to nearly 60 per 
gh cent and, if the lowest points in 

each could be made to coincide, 
=, would represent a possible maxti- 
mum reserve in a given month 
of over half a million persons 
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HALLOCK AND WOOD 


Three “Poems 


THE RETURN 


Surely waiting is old wisdom; else 

Why will the sun be warming winter earth? 
Why will the somber land hold fast its strength 
In silence underneath cold skies, until 

The tide of days is turned and life rides back? 
For in this bitter semblance of all death, 
Though no sign tells, the pulse of nature shakes 
The measure of new years within its heart. 


There are such seasons in the course of men 

When selfishness is on the warmth of life; 

But in this stern denial of the days 

Lies something that can break, through barrenness, 

The winter of our hard-packed souls, and stir 

The deep-laid forces that bring back the Spring. 
Macknicut Biack 


THE OLD BLIND GARDENER 


Recently, while strolling near the Missouri river, I 
saw an aged man on his hands and knees weeding a 
garden. His groping manner led me to inquire concern- 
ing him. I was informed that he was stone blind, but 
that he made his way to the garden, found the vegetables 
and removed theweeds from them entirely by his educated 
sense of touch. 


If to plow is to pray, if to garner 

Is to chant psalms, it is godlike 

Too crawl in darkness amidst weeds 
And free the brave and cherished plants. 


If it is faith to lift shining eyes 

To crossed sticks and a wax figure, 

It is sublimity to fondle crying stems 
And all unseeing bring the sunlight’s kiss. 


If beaming steeples pin a hope, 

And words of psalmody are nectar to the heart, 
There is divinity in whispers mild 

Out of sheer night to tiny, garden babes. 


If rainbows preach the glorious text 
Of immortality. beyond the tomb, 

How shall we list the soul of him 
Who, kneeling, smiles at unseen clods? 


If searching eyes within the starless gloom 

Plead for the kindly torch of God, 

What shall we say of this old gardener 

Who drops a blessing from his endless dark? 
Witt CHAMBERLAIN 


A SONG OF THE HOE 


O it’s work, work, work wid dese tired ole han’s, 
A-diggin’ an’ a-scrapin’ in de ole cotton lan’s, 
A-workin’ for de bacon 
An’ a-workin’ for de bread, 
An’ a-workin’ for a shelter 


For dis tired ole head. 


Yes, I chop, chop, chop 

Wid my ole fiel’ hoe, 

An’ never any stop 

On the long, hot row, 
A-teemin’ wid de nettle-an’ de mornin’ glory vine, 
While songsters_area-singin’ in de clingin’ muskydine, 
A-diggin’ out my livin’ from de ole brown dirt, 
A-pullin’ wid my fingers till dey bleed an’ hurt, 

From de sun till de sun 

While my pickaninnies run 
A-laughin’ through de meadows in deir joy an’ fun. 


But O, what a struggle for de ole black man, 
A-workin’ an’ a-sweatin’ as a black man can, 

Early in de mornin’ when de breeze blows not, 
An’ early after dinner when de sun shines hot, 

An’ in de weary evenin’ when de sky grows red 

An’ sheds its rosy light upon dis tired ole head, 
A-diggin’ an’ a-scrapin’ wid de ole fiel’ hoe, 
A-weedin’ out de cotton in de long, hot row, 
Makin’ money for de Mahster an’ a holiday for Miss, 
An’ stealin’ home at twilight for a pickaninny kiss. 


Den to supper an’ to bed 

Wid a hot an’ weary head, 
For a little rest an’ sleep 

Till de day begins to peep, 

Den it’s up again to work— 
It will never do to shirk— 
For de cotton must be hoed, 
An’ de meadow must be sowed, 
An’ dese ole stoopin’ shoulders 
Must git underneath de load. 


But we sing as we hoe 

Down de long, long row, 

For we’s all de time a-laughin’ 
Whar de black folks go, 

For no matter what the burden 
Dat we got to tote along, 

We makes it heapin’ lighter 
Wid de black folks’ song. 


From de morn till night 
While de sun shines bright, 
From de night till morn, 

O, we never are forlorn, 

For we’se got to live an’ die 
As de days go by, 

An’ we never takes de trouble 
For to ask de reason why. 


So it’s work, work, work while de sun shines bright, 

An’ it’s work, work, work from de morn till night, 

Keepin’ up de diggin’ as de hours go past, 

An’ a-keepin’ up de singin’ while de heartbeats last, 

A-workin’ an’ a-sweatin’ for my pickaninnies’ bread, 

An’ a-sweatin’ an’ a-workin’ till de ole man’s dead. 
JouNn F. Smiru 


~ Rolling Their Own 


OU can’t organize the tobacco grow- 
ers,” the farmer from Mason County, 
Kentucky, said to his neighbor in the 
smoking car on his way to a tobacco 
meeting in Lexington. 

“Why not?” the stranger wanted 

‘There are unions in all industries now- 


to know. 
adays.”’ 
“Yes, those factory hands and foreigners have 


their unions. They’re a bunch of whipped curs 
who'll take orders from any one. But we’re a 
different breed.”” The man from Mason County 
straightened. ‘The southern farmer with his 
wide-brimmed hat, and his two feet planted in his 
own blue grass soil won’t take orders from God 
A’mighty about how he’s to market his crop.” 

“Well, he’s been taking ’em from the tobacco 
buyers now for some time,” the stranger remarked. 

And that was where the dig came in. It was 
also where cooperative marketing came in. There 
had for a long time been a suspicion in the mind 
of the southern farmer that he wasn’t getting a 
fair deal when he hauled his crop to the loose-leaf 
warehouses and put it on the ‘auction floor to take 
his chances with the buyers. So long as he thought 
the game was square he did not complain. He could 
take his losses like a ‘sport’? even when, in the 
case of the tenant and small landowner, the stakes 
were twelve months of heart-breaking labor by him- 
self and his wife and children. But to be exploited 
was quite a different matter. 

There are three classes of tobacco growers— 
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the big landowner who owns from seventy-five to 
one thousand acres, cultivated by himself and his 
tenants; the small landowner who with his own 
family and hired help “raises a crop’’; the tenant 
who pays $100 a year rent for a “house, yard and 
garden” and tends ten acres of tobacco and ten 
acres of corn on the share crop basis. However 
different their social and economic status may be, 
they are all of the same moral fiber—native-born 
Americans, with the southern tradition of fair play 
and sportmanship, and “independent as a hog on 
ice’’ with respect to their rights. 

From the social viewpoint, it is the tenant who 
is the most interesting. “Though he once owned his 
little farm, he has gradually been forced into per- 
manent tenantry. His resources are so small that 
everything he does with a dollar becomes an im- 
portant thing. His details of life are part of a 
routine, and any change in his economic background 
has an effect on him every day in the year. Some- 
thing over go per cent of such tenants live in Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas, Kentucky, Indiana, Ohio, 
West Virginia, and Tennessee. In those states, the 
average income of a tobacco farming family was 
around $400 over a period of ten years. Of this, 
about $240 came from tobacco, and about $160 
from corn and other crops. For the five years end- 
ing with 1921, which included the high war-price 
years, the tenant farmer’s tobacco income averaged 
for all districts the sum of $310 per annum. ‘This 
meant that frequently there were no shoes for the 
children’s feet. He lived on pork, ‘“corn-pone,” 
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‘‘ *lasses’—and hopes. His house was usually a 
one-room log cabin with a lean-to kitchen and an 
attic. His life was an endless round, one year’s crop 
hardly out of the way before it was time to sow seed 
for the next. For growing tobacco is a year-round 
job—from ‘“‘burning the beds” in March, through 
plowing, setting, cultivating, suckering, worming, 
cutting, housing, drying, stripping, to the marketing 
of the crop the following February. 

Came the astounding seasons of 1918 and 1919 
and, for the moment, what seemed to him unheard- 
of wealth stared him in the face. It looked as 
though a stop to the harrowing pressure on him was 
coming at last. Jeff Clay, not a mile away, had ac- 
tually paid all his debts and bought a Ford—on in- 
stallments. Lee Calhoun had counted out cash 
money to a piano dealer for a player-piano, and 
hauled it home on the empty tobacco wagon—his 
wife had been saving for an organ twenty years. 
Rags were stuffed in place of glass in the Calhoun 
windows, children’s grimy clothes hung on nails 
against the smoky, fly-specked wallpaper, but the 
player-piano stood in shiny, incongruous magnif- 
cence, a pledge of the moment’s prosperity. 

The farmer did not ask whether such affluence 
might last. He borrowed every new dollar he could 
—often mortgaged his crop—to raise plenty of the 
golden weed in 1920. 

In the Burley district, it cost 
him not less than sixteen cents a 
pound to make that crop. Then, 
the gentlemen who bought his 
tobacco, to deliver it in turn to 
the other gentlemen who made it 
into cigars, cigarettes, smoking 
and chewing tobacco—all of 
which the public was buying at 
the same prices it had paid for 
them the year before—suddenly 
decided that his tobacco had 
overnight become a _ worthless 
commodity. The farmer found 
himself lucky to get an average 
of ten cents per pound. 

The warehouses opened for 
sales, closed, then opened again. 
Some farmers hauled their to- 
bacco home and dumped it back 
on the soil for fertilizer; others 
reached for a gun to shoot up the 
warehouses where the sporadic 
selling was going on. Everywhere there was bitter- 
ness, the sense of having been sold, and a fighting 
determination to get even. 

The farmer was facing ruin. He could give up 
completely; and the banker and the storekeeper to 
whom he owed money could give up with him—or 
the whole lot of them could listen to a new idea. 
They did listen—and they acted with quickness and 
despatch. 

Thus starts another tale of two years. In that 
brief time the tobacco growers “‘put across’’ one of 
the biggest and most daring cooperative marketing 
schemes of this day. 


A Lexington warehouse under the old auction 
buyers are clustered around one bale, the farmers are anxiously waiting to hear 
the hit-or-miss valuation of their year’s work 


They had made attempts at organization before. 
There had been the ‘‘pool’’ of 1907 when the exas- 
perated growers, headed by “‘Irregardless” Le Bus, 
one of the large growers in central Kentucky, set out 
to fight the buyers. The plan then was to pool the 
crop of that year, cut out the next year’s crop and, 
having gained some control of the market, to dic- 
tate terms to the buyers. But the organization was 
loose and the scheme failed. The “night rider” 
thrills of those days are still remembered, when en- 
raged farmers were burning barns and whipping 
men in a desperate effort to curtail production and 
to create by terror a better range of prices. The 
remembrance of those days now stirred in the minds 
of even the backwoodsmen a glimmering of the re- 
lation between supply and demand and price, a sense 
of the necessity for united effort on a large scale, 
and taught them the futility of lawless tactics, and 
of trying to remedy conditions by the cure-all of 
cutting down production. They were ready to or- 
ganize upon a plan that proposed to control not the 
production but the marketing of their crop. 

The story of the formation of their new coopera- 
tive marketing organization may be found in the 
story of the Burley Tobacco Growers Cooperative 
Association. ‘This group of producers in Kentucky, 
Indiana, Ohio, Tennessee and West Virginia, which 
takes its name from the Burley tobacco it grows, 


method of tobacco selling. The 


did more than the comparatively short crop and all 
other influences combined to bring a reasonably fair 
price for tobacco in 1921, not only to its own mem- 
bers but throughout all tobacco markets—and the 
tobacco farmers of the entire country realized it. 

It was in April, 1921, that Judge Robert W. 
Bingham, of Louisville, Kentucky, publisher of the 
Louisville Courier-Journal and the Louisville 
Times, called a meeting of leading tobacco growers, 
bankers, dealers and country merchants to present 
a plan for cooperative marketing. 

Judge Bingham and his friends knew two things: 
first, that if some fundamental remedy for the to- 
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bacco farmers’ condition was not immediately found 
the industry faced abandonment—and the whole 
section of the country dependent upon it faced viol- 
ence and ruin; second, that this remedy must be a 
reform of the system of marketing the farmers’ 
crop. } 

Yon can count on the fingers of your two hands 
the firm names of those manufacturers who take 95 


per cent of the output. Partly through hundreds of 


expensive buyers on their own statts, and partly 
through independent speculative buyers, they used 
to acquire their tobacco under what is known as the 
“auction system.” 

The grower cut his tobacco, stripped it, and 


‘sorted it into three general divisions—lugs, trash, 


and leaves. He loaded it in square, flat baskets on 
great wagons, piling it high, covering it carefully 


with tarpaulin, or rag carpet, or bed quilts, until the 
"wagons 


looked like prairie schooners. They 
stretched in endless zigzags from the open country 
through the main streets of the towns to the large 
tobacco warehouses. Here the wagons were un- 
loaded and the baskets put in long rows with the 
baskets of other growers. The big growers and the 
little growers would thus seek buyers. Up and 
down between these rows walked the buyers and the 
auctioneers, the warehouse employes running bus- 
ily here and there, the growers themselves an in- 


Under the new cooperative plan the growers turn over their crops to the 
association, to befgraded and sold on a business basis. This photograph was 
taken in a Lexington warehouse in 1921 


terested little audience, each one hoping that his 


tobacco would draw a top price, the auctioneer 
chanting the bids in rhythmical monotone, his body 
swaying to the accompaniment of his voice— 
“Eight’n ’n a quarter, a quarter, a quarter, a half—”’ 

The buyers bought and graded that tobacco at the 
rate of one basket every four seconds—fifteen sales 
to the minute. Imagine how thoroughly they 


_ graded it; and imagine who got the benefit of the 


doubt in grades, the buyer who knew what he 
wanted, or the grower who knew nothing more 
about his tobacco than that it was “lugs, trash, or 
leaves.’’ Also, imagine the reality of the “auction,” 


since unless the buyers were numskulls, each would 
know within three minutes the limits of the others 
and all their instructions. 

At one time the system was given a little test. 
Some growers agreed to sell their tobacco in the 
first row, then change the tags and move it to the 
second and third rows. One farmer sold the same 
basket of tobacco ten times, with prices ranging 
from 8 to 28 cents per pound. The same buyer who 
bought it for 28 cents had also bought it for 11 
cents. Under such a system the farmers were simply 
helpless. There was not a chance for a grower 
really to know whether the market would absorb 
100,000,000 pounds of Burley tobacco, or what it 
would absorb. No one grower knew anything of 
the tobacco market. No one even knew the grade 
of his own stuff. There were different markets all 
around selling tobacco at varying prices without 
knowledge of whether there was a real demand or 
merely a big bargain hunting expedition in that 
market. 

Of course, the grower could refuse to take the 
offered price; he could pay for lodging and meals, 
stay in town over night, come back again—and the 
next day have to sell. He had to sell to pay his 
bills; because the bankers and the merchants to 
whom he was indebted demanded payment. And 
the buyers knew he had to sell. He sold his tobacco 
without a real chance even to try 
to name a price. It was dumping 
de luxe! 

The plan through which Judge 
Bingham’s committee proposed 
,to do away with this auction sys- 
tem was to sign these farmers to 
an iron-clad contract which did 
not become effective until it had 
been signed by producers of 75 
per cent of the entire Burley crop. 
This contract made the signer a 
member of a cooperative society 
to which he promised to pay an 
initial membership fee and to 
deliver for sale every leaf of to- 
bacco that he produced for the 
next six years. 

The big guns for the actual 
sign-up drive were first fired 
about the first of October 1921. 
On the 15th of November, the 
names of 55,700 tobacco grow- 
ers, producers of 76 per cent of the 1920 crop, were 
on the dotted line. The growers could not pay their 
membership fees in cash, but Judge Bingham ad- 
vanced all funds required for organization expenses 
and took his chances on the success of the move- 
ment. 

From their own number the cooperating farmers 
immediately elected a board of directors whose first 
action was to take advantage of their unusual luck 
in expert material right at hand, and to elect James 
C. Stone of Lexington president and general man- 
ager, and Ralph M. Barker of Carrollton ware- 
house manager. Mr. Stone is recognized as one of 
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The “Big Three” 
Association: Ralph M. Barker, manager of all the receiving plants; 
James C. Stone, president; and Robert E. Beatty, manager of the 

Lexington warehouses 


the tobacco experts of the country. Mr. Barker, too, 
has had a successful career in the warehousing, re- 
drying and buying business. Both, large farmers 
themselves, had the full faith of the farmers and 
possessed the respect of the “‘trade.”’ 

Then the board got down to business. They had 
to receive 75 per cent of the 1921 crop by January. 

Also, the association, which had incorporated 
temporarily under the cooperative marketing law of 
North Carolina, had to incorporate under the laws 
of Kentucky; and to do that, they must get a new 
act on the statute books of Kentucky. The Ken- 
tucky legislature met in January. The Bingham 
Cooperative Marketing Act was introduced on the 
first day of the session; and within seven days the 
bill had been put through the necessary committees, 
passed unanimously by both houses of the legislat- 
ure and signed by the governor. It was the quickest 
record for legislative enactment in the history of 
Kentucky. 
that this new tobacco marketing giant should live. 

The board found immediately that it needed 
warehouses to receive the tobacco. They had in- 
corporated the marketing association without cap- 
ital stock, but had provided a plan whereby sub- 
sidiary corporations were organized to acquire the 
warehouses and to pay for them over a term of six 
years by deducting a percentage from the proceeds 
of the growers’ tobacco. The grower would be 
given corresponding credit in common stock in this 
subsidiary warehouse corporation. At the end of 
the six years, the growers would own the warehouses 
outright, each in exact proportion to his deliveries 
of tobacco. 

These plans were put up to the existing ware- 
house men to learn if they would stay with the asso- 


ciation to help receive and handle the tobacco. One 
hundred and seventeen warehouses agreed. ‘The 
association was given immediate possession. The 


owners of these warehouses turned nearly six mil- 
lion dollars’ worth of property over to that associa- 
tion without receiving a cent of cash, solely on their 


in the Burley Tobacco Growers Cooperative 


The whole state was up in arms to see’ 


faith in its ability to keep its promise to pay 
for them over a period of six years! 

Then there was the problem of grading 
the tobacco. President Stone called in cer- 
tain buyers and with them fixed up the only 
real system ever devised in the United States 
for the purpose. Every leaf is graded by 
letters A, B, C, D, etc., according to its posi- 
tion on the stalk; and the condition of the 
leaf is noted by numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, and so 
on, according to length, color, moisture, 
weight, and all-other factors that are com- 
mercially important. Fifty-two grades were 
established. Then he advertised for men 
from all over the territory and opened a 
grading school at Lexington. More than 
one hundred and fifty came, about eighty-six 
of whom qualified. They were sent over the 
territory to the different receiving plants 
with just. one instruction-—to grade tobacco. 
They would have no knowledge of whose 
tobacco it was, or the prices, or values—just 
pure impersonal grading of tobacco, so that every 
grower would get impartially the value and benefit 
of the exact grade of tobacco he had produced. 

Next came the problem of receiving that tobacco 
and making an immediate advance payment to the 
growers upon it. Afterwards it would be pooled by 
grades and sold, the cost of doing business would 
be deducted, and the proceeds divided among the 
growers, every grower getting the same price for 
the same quality. 

Getting money for the advance payments consti- 
tuted the first problem. After the tobacco was dried 


Put This in Your Pipe! 


In 1920 there were not five thousand tobacco 
farmers in the United States even trying to sell tobacco 
cooperatively. “This year five great cooperative mar- 
keting organizations of tobacco farmers, each growing 
a particular type of tobacco, are selling about two- 
thirds of the entire Wdterical tobacco crop. 

The story of the Burley Tobacco Growers Co- 
operative Association is told here. With a similar 
organization the Tobacco Growers Cooperative As- 
sociation, handling the bright tobacco of Virginia and 
the Carolinas, has 85,000 members, representing 
approximately 66.66 per cent of the total crop; the 
Dark Tobacco Growers Cooperative Association, with 
headquarters at Hopkinsville, Kentucky, has approx- 
imately 60,000 members. who grow about 75 per 
cent of that crop; the Connecticut Valley Tobacco 
Association has over 3,300 members, producing 84 
per cent of the cigar wrapper tahanee grown in 
Connecticut and Massachusetts; and the Wisconsin 
Cooperative Tobacco Pool, with over 6,000 members, 
is selling 78 per cent of the Wisconsin type. 

All except the Burley association were selling to- 
bacco this winter for the first time. The Burley unit. 


leading the whole enterprise, functioned in full blast 
with the 1921 crop, handling 120,000,000 pounds of 
a 175,000,000 pound crop, 


ROLLING THEIR OWN 


and put in hogsheads, the War Finance Cor- 
poration would lend money on it. But that 
would take three weeks, and it was calcul- 
ated that $3,600,000 would be required for 
‘advance payments on the deliveries of the 
first three weeks. 


The board called in the bankers and 
stated: ‘‘We have established fifty-two 
grades. Here they are. Please study them 


and tell us what would be a fair loan value 
on each grade of tobacco.” 

Two bankers in Louisville were partic- 
ularly interested. They took the samples 
and fixed an average of ten cents a pound as 
a fair loan value on each grade—an advance 
payment higher than the full price many 
growers had received for their whole crop 
tn the previous year. The Louisville banks 
agreed to lend $1,500,000;. Cincinnati pro- 
mised $1,000,000; the country banks offered 
abit more. Everything was neatly arranged 
when along came a thunderbolt out of a 
clear sky. ; 

About a week before the warehouses were to 
open for the receipt of tobacco, the counsel for one 
of the leading banks in Louisville gave out an 
opinion that the whole proceeding was illegal and 
improper; the organization a violation of the Sher- 
man Act, and that any banker who lent money to 
the association would be in trouble. The gentleman 
had had all the papers in his hands for months. 
Why had he waited till this particular time? Why 
was his opinion unchangeable after certain grave er- 
rors were pointed out to him? For, in the face of 
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One of the 55,700 farmers who made possible the success of the Burley 
Tobacco Growers Cooperative Association by signing a pledge to turn 
over his crop for the next six years to the association. These pledges 
gave the association control of three-fourths of the entire Burley crop 
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a clear-cut decision of the United States Supreme 
Court, and in spite of repeated rulings of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and practically all decisions 
of lower courts bearing on similar organizations, he 
maintained, first that there was no exempting clause; 
and then that Section VI of the Clayton amendment 
to the anti-trust law was unconstitutional. More- 
over, he knew there would be two dollars’ worth of 
collateral for every dollar of loan, and that no 
banker could possibly lose a penny on the transac- 
tion. However, he insisted that black was white, 
and he was a big enough figure to carry a doubt into 
the minds of those upon whom the association was 
dependent. Hesitation meant ruin. For the mo- 
ment the association faced failure. 

Then the spirit of the cooperators asserted itself. 
Judge Bingham offered a million dollars of his per- 
sonal fortune. James Brown, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Kentucky, stated to a meeting of 
Louisville Bankers: 


The attorney has suggested that this is improper and un- 
constitutional. I am not convinced that any loan to the asso- 
ciation would be jeopardized. Even if I thought he was 
absolutely right, I still say that this is the most important 
movement that has ever been undertaken for the general 
interest of this state; and I am going to lend my limit to this 
association unless some one stops me. 


Encouraged by his example other banks followed 
suit. Louisville and Cincinnati banks offered about 
$1,800,000. 

Then a meeting of the country bankers was called. 
They came by the hundreds. Judge Bingham and 
Mr. Stone told them frankly what the lawyer had 
said, gave them all the facts and put the solution 
of the problem straight up to them. 

One said that his bank had only $30,000 capital 
and surplus, and his legal limit was $3,000. He 
said, ““That is not much; but whatever it is, it is for 
your association. There is no use for a bank down 
there unless it can help agriculture to make good. 
And I am going to help it to make good.”” Another 

(Continued on page 54) 


Behind Ae Monster’s Mask 


By GERALD W. JOHNSON 


HEN the Rhode Island textile strike 
was in its early stages, Samuel Gom- 
pers contributed to the discussion the 
observation that the matter at issue 
was less a dispute over wages and 
working conditions than an endeavor 

on the part of New England textile workers to 
avoid being dragged down to the level of southern 
textile workers. In the Survey for September 15, 
1922, Paul L. Benjamin quoted with horrified 
amazement the barely veiled recommendation of 
a North Carolina textile trade journal that violence 
be employed, if necessary, to prevent the invasion 
of southern mills, and the inevitable corruption of 
their workers, by aliens or workers possessed of 
alien ideas. Within the year H. L. Mencken, writ- 
ing on another subject altogether, has referred quite 
casually, and as to a fact so well known of all men 
as to need no further establishment, to ‘‘the revolt- 
ing atrocities of southern.cotton mill owners.” 

Now, surely, here is a marvel. It is worth turn- 
ing aside to view. If this country has produced a 
certain group of manufacturers whose oppression of 
their workers is so monstrous as to have become a 
by-word, that group is certainly worthy of careful 
study. If, on the other hand, deliberate slander 
and unfortunate coincidence have combined to give 
the country an altogether false impression of the 
southern cotton manufacturer, that is no less mar- 
velous; and the group would in that case deserve 
attention on account of its very lucklessness. 

At the bottom of his heart—and in many cases 
prominently displayed to view—the southern mill 
man has a profound conviction that the latter has 
been his hard fate. 
builds houses, schools, Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociations, churches, commissaries, cafeterias, rest- 
rooms, swimming-pools and public baths for his 
workers, and they grow more shiftless every day. 
He employs physicians, visiting nurses, social work- 
ers, landscape gardeners for their benefit, and his 
labor turnover rises to 300 per cent annually. He 
posts up in his mill placards bearing such inspiring 
and comforting sentiments as ‘“This company wants 
every man to have a square deal,” and the ingrates 
strike. Without, he is beset on every hand. Con- 
gress passes child-labor laws almost as fast as Judge 
Boyd can declare them unconstitutional. Organ- 
izers of the textile union are perpetually bobbing 
up in his precincts, financed, he darkly suspects, by 
his rival manufacturers in the North. And inces- 
santly, in season and out of season, he is roasted by 
liberal journals and by northern newspapers, held 
up to public contumely as a conscienceless monster, 
a devourer of children, a merciless grinder of the 
faces of the poor—he, who is so stoutly determined 


The world is against him. He. 


to save the souls of his people if he has to break 
their necks to do it, that his expensive private 
police force is kept busy half the time chasing boot- 
leggers and disorderly women away from his moral- 
ly immaculate village! Talk to him about his 
wrongs and he will grow voluble and excited, or 
sour and silent. He does not take them lightly. 

Not that there are no compensations. After all, 
business is business, and—but let this entirely 
authentic story speak for itself. 

The manager of a North Carolina cotton mill 
a day or two before the annual stockholders’ meet- 
ing of 1921 was bemoaning in the presence of a 
friend the collapse of business. 

“We are losing money every day we run,” he 
wailed. ‘I ought to shut down the plant, and if it 
were not for keeping the organization together and 
the necessity of giving our people work I should 
have done so long ago.” 

“Oh, come now,”’ said the friend. ‘I know that 
you are not cleaning up as you did last year, but 
surely you are not going to lose money on the year’s 
work.” 

“Yes, we are losing,” repeated the manager em- 
phatically. ‘Every day we run means a dead loss.” 

A few days later the friend encountered a stock- 
holder returning from the meeting. 

‘Well, I suppose you had to pass the dividend 
this year,’ he remarked. 

“No,” said the stockholder, “we declared an 18 
per cent dividend.” 

“Out of surplus?” 

“No, out of earnings.” 

‘But your manager told me that you were losing 
money every day, and that he was running just to 
keep the organization together,” objected the puz- 
zled inquirer. 

“Well, we have lost, by comparison with last 
year,” explained the stockholder. ‘Last year we 
declared 75 per cent.” 

Of course that does not apply to every mill in 
the South. A large number of them did actually 
lose money during the hard year of 1921, and many 
of them kept their plants running purely out of 
innate decency and a regard for the welfare of their 
people. But it does give a glimpse of the tre- 
mendously profitable business that the cotton mill 
industry has been in the past. It prepares one for 
such further revelations as that one $100,000 cor- 
Poration in less than twenty years issued $1,500,000 
in stock dividends. It enables one to understand 
why, since its establishment in 1880, this industry 
has advanced in geometrical, rather than arith- 
metical, progression. It also enables one to under- 
stand why. now that labor is becoming steadily 
scarcer and more refractory, a certain type of 
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southern mill man looks with horror upon the im- 
portation of operatives from the North, lest they 
rouse the southern worker to a more insistent 
demand for a larger share in these great profits. 

Yet it must not be assumed immediately that the 
southern mill man’s intransigent attitude toward 
trade unionism and all that it implies is based 
exclusively upon avarice. If that were true, he 
might adopt shrewder tactics than to declare, as 
did a Charlotte, North Carolina, operator during 
the strike of last summer, that he would die rather 
than recognize the union. With that man it had 
gone beyond a matter of dollars and cents; it had 
become a matter of honor or dishonor. 

Hatred and defiance of organized labor super- 
induced by the lust for power is a characteristic 
common enough in industrial magnates to excite no 
surprise; but in the southern mill man it is fre- 
quently strengthened and intensified into downright 
fanaticism by a combination of forces peculiar to 
the history of the industry. That history is in itself 
extraordinary to the verge of the fantastic; and 
it has brought into being a group of manufacturers 
who are incomprehensible unless they are viewed 
in the light of the past. 

For, the opinions of Mr. Gompers and Mr. 
Mencken and the evidence quoted by Mr. Benjamin 
to the contrary notwithstanding, the southern cot- 
ton mill man is not a monster. On the contrary, 
he is generally a kindly man, honest according to 
his lights, astonishingly liberal in certain directions 
and sincerely anxious to improve the condition of 
his employes. Yet he fights federal child-labor 
legislation with religious fervor, enthusiastically 
discharges employes convicted of harboring unionist 
sentiments, and reads with tolerance, if not with 
approval, a suggestion in his trade journal that 
labor “agitators” be incontinently hanged on the 
nearest telegraph pole. All these manifestations 
might occur in an avaricious man afraid for his 
profits; but a man avaricious to that degree is con- 


sistently mean in all his relations, which certainly 


‘is not true of the southern cotton manufacturer. 

But it is necessary to make only a cursory exami- 
nation of the history to have a flood of light poured 
into the obscurity of the southern cotton mill man’s 
behaviour. Dr. Broadus Mitchell’s study of the 
rise of the industry explains things that all the 
“argument about it and about” has never touched 
—things only vaguely comprehended by the cotton 
“mill man himself, and not comprehended at all by 
his critics. 

To begin with, the cotton industry in the South 
was founded apparently in violation of every basic 


It is by no means a far-fetched figure to say that 
the industry was created over night. In 1879, the 
industry hardly existed at all in the South. Efforts 
have been made to trace its beginnings to the period 
before the Civil War, but Mitchell has shown that 
the connection between the ante-bellum mills and 
those of the present is more apparent than real. 
The cotton mills in operation in the South in 1879 
could almost have been counted on one’s fingers; 
but in 1881 the number of mills in operation, under 
construction or in process of organization ran into 
the hundreds. Now it is one of the primary rules 
of business that any enterprise that is built soundly 
must start in a small way; the only exception ad- 
mitted being in cases where men of long experience 
and huge financial resources combine to launch some 
such enterprise as the Steel Trust. The enormous 
cotton manufacturing industry of the South was 
built by men of no experience and limited capital. 
Only in rare instances was a mill organized by a 
veteran manufacturer from Massachusetts or Lan- 
cashire; and quite as rarely was stock sold outside 


the South. 
To Heaven by Way of a Cotton Factory 


Not less remarkable than the suddenness of the 
industry’s rise was the spirit in which it was under- 
taken. Examination of such records as exist, and 
the testimony of men who lived through the ‘‘Cot- 
ton Mill Campaign” indicate that only in exception- 
al cases was the organization of a cotton mill urged 
upon a community as a carefully considered, closely 
reasoned matter of business. Much oftener it was 
urged on other grounds—the next town was or- 
ganizing a mill, therefore we must have one; the 
Yankees—still heartily detested when reconstruc- 
tion was a matter of yesterday—were getting rich 
manufacturing our cotton, therefore let us take it 
away from them; it is of record that one mill was 
started in a revival meeting, when one Mr. Pearson, 
“a lean, intense Tennesseean, preached powerfully” 
in Salisbury, N. C., that ‘“‘next to religion Salisbury 
needed a cotton factory” to give employment to 
the poor whites of the vicinity. The mill was or- 
ganized immediately after the sermon and is still 
in operation. 

That, indeed, was the outstanding argument of 
the Cotton Mill Campaign—the necessity of af- 
fording employment to the poor whites. It was not 
an argument that would have appealed to Adam 
Smith, but it moved the South tremendously in 
1880. That date corresponds roughly with the 
end of reconstruction. The white South had just 
recaptured its own government, which for the better 


part of the preceding fifteen years had been in the 
hands of newly emancipated slaves led by unscrup- 
ulous adventurers; and the wreckage which that 
regime had made of public affairs is monumental, 
even by comparison with the wreckage which the 
late war made in Europe. The condition of the 
mass of the people was comparable to the condition 
of the Austrians today, with the important differ- 
ence that there was no American Relief Adminis- 
tration working in the South. But the federal troops 


principle of economics and in flat defiance of all 

_ known rules of good business. The motives actuat- 

ing the founders of most of the earlier mills and 

' the arguments they used to induce their neighbors 
to purchase stock are enough to fetch Adam Smith 
raving from the tomb. In’ accordance with every 
ancient saw and precept of the business world, the 

-industry should have withered promptly and died 
within a decade; instead of which it has flourished 
prodigiously. 
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had finally been withdrawn and the carpet-baggers 
had decamped. If most Southerners felt that they 
were still regarded with suspicion at Washington, 
the federal government at least no longer inter- 
fered with their efforts to pull things together; 
and in the enjoyment of that new freedom the 
South’s leaders felt equal to anything. But it was 
perfectly obvious that their hard-won control of 
government must end in disaster unless they found 
means of banishing the specter of famine that 
haunted the homes of millions, especially of the 
mountain people and the dwellers in the foothills; 
cotton mills would furnish work for these, which 
would permit them to eat. Consequently the lead- 
ers rushed into the campaign with a religious fervor, 
and stock subscriptions were demanded with the 
same assurance with which subscriptions to Liberty 
loans were demanded in 1918. Naturally, mills 
multiplied like mushrooms. 

There is a great deal to be admired in this. It 
was the desperate rally of a people with its back 
to the wall, a case of conscious evolution, a deliber- 
ate effort of a nation to convert itself from an 
agricultural to an industrial people. It gave to the 
cotton manufacturing business a curious sort of 
prestige, as of public affairs, and to the cotton 
manufacturer some of the dignity of a man in a 
position of public trust. That prestige still clings 
to the business, in some measure, and the elder 
generation of cotton manufacturers have never, in 
their own estimation, quite lost their right to be 
regarded as public benefactors. 

But while the southern cotton manufacturing in- 
dustry was not founded upon business principles, it 
had in its favor economic advantages so tremendous 
that nothing has been able to prevent its success. 
Proximity to the supply of raw material is one, 
and an abundance of water power easy to develop 
is another; but the great, overwhelming advantage 
has been that of a well-nigh inexhaustible supply of 
cheap labor. ‘The condition of the hill people, 
especially, in the South of a generation ago was 
so pitiable that it is altogether beyond description. 
It is enough to point out that the chance to come 
down and work twelve hours a day in a cotton mil! 
for fifty or seventy-five cents a day was to these 
people a veritable godsend. They poured into the 
mills by thousands and tens of thousands. Working 
conditions in the mills might be bad, but anything 
was better than the terrible fight for a bare exist- 
ence that they had been waging on their rocky, 
barren farms. 

They are still coming. The stream has dwindled, 
and it has been necessary to raise wages and make 
enormous improvements in working conditions in 
the mills to prevent it from drying up altogether, 
as improved methods of agriculture and easier 
communication have robbed the farms of the worst 
of their terror. Nevertheless, life in the high hills 
of Virginia, North Carolina and Tennessee is not 
yet a bed of roses; and the mills are still drawing 
heavily from the mountains. 

But consider the inevitable effect of this curious 
development of industry upon the mill owner. In 


the beginning, he was not a manufacturer. In the 
hectic days of the Cotton Mill Campaign the first 
essential in the organization of a company was to 
secure as the head of the corporation a man of 
prestige in the community. The South was agricul- 
tural. It had no manufacturers. Therefore the 
mills used whatever was at hand. Scores of cotton 
planters were drafted into the mill business in that 
way. So were doctors, lawyers, jurists, merchants, 
even schoolteachers and clergymen. ‘These were 
the men who established the traditions of the busi- 
ness. They injected into it the intense individualism 
of an agricultural people and something of the 
didacticism of the professions. Conscious of their 
own integrity and of the loftiness of their motives. 
they bequeathed to their successors an aura of sup- 
eriority, which in smaller-souled men quickly degen- 
erates into arrogance. 

Most important of all, for the purposes of this 
study, they have handed down the memory of that 
campaign of the eighties when they went into the 
business, not primarily for the money they might 
make out of it, but first of all to help their fellow- 
countrymen by enabling them to help themselves. 
The first mills having been erected unquestionably 
as a public service, it has not been hard for sub- 
sequent mill builders to convince themselves that 
they are merely carrying on a great tradition, and 
that every new plant that goes up is a boon con- 
ferred by the builders upon the deserving poor. 


From Slaveholder to Mill Owner 


It follows naturally and inevitably that all the 
relations of the southern cotton mill operator with 
his workmen are imbued with this same spirit. His 
obligation to them he regards as paternal, rather 
than contractual. Granting the accuracy of that 
point of view, it is indeed, as he insists, evidence of 
his high-mindedness that he is willing to spend enor- 
mous sums looking after their physical, mental, 
moral and religious welfare. He simply cannot 
conceive that it would be better for the workmen to 
pay them that money in wages and let them look 
after themselves. 

His opposition to trade unionism and federal 
regulation of any sort is sometimes disingenuous and 
based altogether on fear for his profits; but often 
it is quite honestly conceived in what he regards as 
his duty toward his employes. He regards himself 
as better able to judge the needs of his people and 
more disposed to meet them than labor leaders or 
government agents; and it is unfortunately true that 
a few unintelligent labor organizers and govern- 
ment inspectors have given color to this theory. As 
regards the federal government he has a worse sus- 
picion. In the South to this day the federal 
authority is remembered in the form of bayonets 
around the polls, ballot-boxes carried off to Charles- 
ton to be opened by a military officer, carpet-bag- 
gers and scalawags looting the public treasury under 
the protection of the United States army—all the 
bitterness and shame of the reconstruction period. 
The very census reports in the early eighties be- 

(Continued on page §5) 


Poem 


The throne of the 


Inca at Cuzco, Peru 


The Most Ancient Cities in America 


By MARY SHEEPSHANKS 


N the opening day of the Tacna- 
Arica conference in Washington, last 
May, I came upon a strange echo 
of the political agitation in Cuzco, 
the ancient Inca capital and City of 
the Sun. 

By the middle of the long afternoon the narrow 
streets of the little town were filled with people all 
hurrying towards the great plaza; by five o’clock 

the huge square was packed with a silent throng, the 
carved wooden balconies above the colonnades were 
crowded, and on the rough cobblestones of the road- 
way space remained only for the procession, slowly 
emerging from the great red-stone cathedral. It 
was a varied crowd and embodied the three con- 
_trasting epochs of time which seem to exist simul- 
taneously i in Peru. Kneeling or standing in thou- 
sands were Quechua, Indians, whose aquiline fea- 
tures, copper skins and lank black hair preserve the 
characteristic type of the ancient Inca race—the men 
clad in homespun tweed with poncho of colored 
stripes, a bag of coca leaves hanging from their 
girdles, peaked knitted caps with ear flaps, now held 
in their clasped hands; the women in faded blue 
gowns and striped “‘Ilijlla” or shawls, with the usual 
heavy bundle on their shoulders, and their flat 
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hats removed for prayer; both men and women 
shabby, threadbare and dirty, but devout—in their 
arrested development still belonging to the pre-con- 
quest epoch. Round the center garden of the square 
walk long files of women in black dresses and man- 
tillas with the medal and colored ribbon of a re- 
ligious society. They are followed by lines of little 
girls from the convent schools dressed in white with 
white veils; then come boys and men walking three 
or four abreast. These processions walk very, very 
slowly round the inner side of the plaza while along 
the main roadway approaches the chief procession; 
brown-hooded Franciscans, black Dominicans, white- 
gowned monks of San Merced, priests and acolytes 
chanting; a band playing; and then the great wonder- 
working image, the “‘black Christ,” the “Lord of the 
1 own figure with 
long human hair and crown of gold and jewelled 
nails, borne on a platform pedestal of solid silver 
whose workmanship dates from 1732. This throng 
of Spanish and half-caste monks, priests and de- 
votees seems to embody the sixteenth century spirit 
of their ancestors who with cross in one hand and 
torch in the other forcibly converted the primitive 
Peruvian. I stand, hat in hand, outside the gate of 
the university. A knot of students and professors, 
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A street in Cuzco 


detached but silent, are the one modern note in this 
medieval scene and remind one that this is the twen- 
tieth, not the sixteenth century. Otherwise the scene 
is strangely reminiscent of the old pictures of an 
Auto da Fé, and is imbued with much the same spirit, 
as one learns after a short stay in Cuzco, where one 
hears strange stories of bigotry. 
sullen and disapproving; in their opinion the miracu- 
lous image should be reserved for its legitimate ob- 
ject, the prevention of earthquakes; they resent its 
exploitation in a mere political controversy between 
Peru and Chile. A year or two ago when the Lima 
government was conceding the right of free religious 
worship to non-Catholic bodies, the church author- 
ities of Cuzco voiced strong opposition and pro- 
posed a demonstration headed by the Lord of the 
Earthquakes, but the university students threatened 
to stone the procession, and in the interests of order 
the governor forbade all manifestations. 

What scenes this great plaza has witnessed from 
the heyday of Inca rule through the period of the 
Conquistadores to this day! ‘The present university 
is on the site once occupied by the Jesuits and was 
built by them on the ruins of the palace of the Inca 
Huaina Capac, used by Hernando Pizarro as his 
residence. Underground tunnels beneath it are said 
to lead to the fortress on the hills above, and ac- 
cording to tradition, contain treasures hidden 
there by Inca and Jesuit. The church of the Com- 


The Indians are 


pania, the company of Jesus, remains, next 
door to the university, a fine building of the 
same style as the cathedral, but no longer 
the home of the Jesuits. Darkness falls, the 
air turns icy cold (for at an altitude of 
11,000 feet, the nights are severe), and the 
crowd disperses; it is too late to enter the 
cathedral. 

Next morning there is high mass, a gor- 
geous spectacle—the altar and reredos of 
solid silver blaze with lights, priests in 
magnificent vestments are celebrating, the 
organ is pealing, in the beautiful stalls of 
carved cedar wood sit the canons in capes 
and skull caps of purple silk; the Indian boy 
acolytes in lace surplices wave silver censers; 
the congregation of black veiled women and 
brightly dressed Indians recalls the scene in 
the plaza. The whole setting is rich and 
magnificent; the walls are covered with 
ancient paintings; chapels filled with pictures 
and richly apparelled images are screened 
from the nave by gilded grilles. The whole 
church is filled with costly ornaments—the 
monstrance is of solid gold adorned with 
precious stones—the general impression is 
one of lavish wealth. The building was be- 
gun in 1560 but not completed until 1668, 
and has received princely gifts from pious 
donors of the see since its foundation. 

The prehistoric tribes who first founded 
Cuzco chose a lovely site for their sacred 
city, a wide fertile valley 11,000 feet 
above the sea, with hills rising gradually 
around it and high snow peaks in the dis 
tance. The city is entered through gateways of the 
Spanish-colonial period; the streets are gay anc 
pretty with low, one-story houses painted in bright 
colours, lemon, turquoise, coral, grey and white, with 
wooden balconies. The better houses are built ir 
the usual Spanish-colonial style round courtyards 
bright with oleanders, geraniums and palms, and sur. 
rounded by graceful colonnades and baiconies. Be 
sides the great plaza which, as is usual in Soutl 
America, is the center of life and interest, there are 
three or four small plazas, one of which outside the 
Franciscan church and monastery is the market place 
where native pottery and homespun clothing are or 
sale. The squares are gay with flowers, shrubbery 
and fountains, and the general aspect is one of grea 
charm and beauty, of old-world Spanish grace un 
touched by modern industrialism and vulgarity. Thi 
better quarters of the town are clean and well kept 
though the paving is of the roughest; there are at 
tractive homes of the old Peruvian families wher 
old colonial furniture is still cherished. 

The way through the poorer quarters of the towr 
winds up steep, narrow streets to Santa Ana; opet 
sewers run down the middle of the street, the onl 
drainage. Wheeled traffic is impossible, and drove: 
of heavily loaded donkeys and llamas move up anc 
down. In the doorways of dark, cavernous room: 
without windows squat swarthy women, cookins 
strange stews over charcoal brasiers. Sickly odor 
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trom the houses mix with the stench from the gut- 
ters. The inhabitants are predominantly Indian 
with varying degrees of half-castes, and they all look 
wretchedly poor. ‘There is a striking contrast be- 
tween this human squalor and the opulence of the 
cathedral! 

A rough mule track leads out of the city through 
meadows and fields of grain up into the hills, and a 
constant stream of bare-footed Indians laden with 
heavy burdens passes swiftly and silently in and out 
of the city. 

At the last turn of the path, two or three miles 
out, a touching ceremony takes place; every Indian, 
man or woman, steps aside and, looking down at the 
ancient City of the Sun, bares his or her head and 
stands a moment in silent prayer, saluting, as his 
ancestors have done for thousands of years, the 
former capital of the great Inca empire and the cen- 
ter of its religious worship. For a moment the poor 
Indian, downtrodden and oppressed during three 
centuries of Spanish domination, assumes his ancient 
dignity and is one with the ghosts of the heroic past. 
_ Cuzco, like Rome, offers perpetual. contrast be- 
tween the ruins of an ancient civilization and 
the monuments of the medieval and modern 
Church; but in Cuzco the living descendants of the 
conquered race are in their misery a perpetual re- 
proach to the regime that replaced prosperous Inca 
rule. It is true that the Incas too were conquerors; 
their sway extended during a few genera- 
tions from the Cuzco Valley through Ecua- 
dor, Peru, Bolivia and northern Chile. The 
historian Garcilaso de la Vega, champion of 
the Incas, and himself of Inca blood, de- 
clares that the Inca conquests were inspired 
by the noblest motives and were ‘‘a crusade 
to spread good government and a spiritual 
religion,’ and that their rule over the con- 
quered tribes was wise, benevolent and re- 
sponsible. Sarmiento in defense of the 
Spaniards, who made similar high-sounding 
claims for the religious nature of their wars, 
retorts that the Incas were aggressive and 
oppressive. Other historians tend to confirm 
Garcilaso’s claim as to the moderation of 
Inca rule, but to the modern reader the 
spiritual claims of the militarist have a 
curiously familiar ring and offer food for 
reflection. 

One thing seems clear, and that is that the 
Inca regime was at the same time the most 
rigid bureaucracy and autocracy and the 
most complete communism that has yet been 
tried. A strict census was kept of the 
population and of all natural resources, and 
detailed records were preserved. Every 
family paid tribute in kind. All men were 
liable for work in the fields and for military 
service, and in addition each had his special 
craft, weaving, mining, or whatever it might 
be. All labor was controlled by the state 
and was communal; the land of widows was 
ploughed first. There was no overwork and 
no poverty. Regular rest days were establish- 


ed and work was granted to suit the health of the 
worker. Each man was provided with raw material 
for his craft and with sufficient for his family needs. 
Produce was collected, registered and stored. The 
whole of life was regulated: inspectors and judges 
supervised conduct and repressed crime. Education 
in religion, history and war was given to the privil- 
eged class. 

Aqueducts carried a water supply to the rainless 
regions on the coast which were thus enabled to sup- 
port a dense population. Spanish neglect to main- 
tain these aqueducts turned the once fertile coast into 
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the desert it is today. But though communist in a 


sense, there was no “‘liberty, equality or fraternity” 
under the Incas. Their rule did, however, enable 
large populations to thrive and increase, and con- 
served and developed the national resources of the 
country. The Spanish conquest brutally destroyed 
this delicately balanced system, the natives were de- 
cimated by forced labor in the mines and on the 
plantations, the llama herds were reduced, the roads 
and aqueducts left to decay, the accumulated treas- 
ures of generations squandered, the works of art in 
precious metals melted down and shipped to Europe 
Centuries of oppression have crushed and dulled the 
Indian, and seeing his present miserable condition 
one wonders how long the sprinkling of men with 
some white blood can continué to hold down a large 
population restive under a sense of wrong. In some 
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uiscricts Indian risings of a serious nature have oc- 
curred, to be foilowed by the usual military suppres- 
sion. 
the house of an English railway official who has 
earned the love of the Indians by his fair treat- 
ment. 

Bolivians and Peruvians spoke to me with appre- 
hension of their ‘Indian enemies.’’ Three centuries 
of white dominance have done nothing for the 
Indian but degrade and oppress him. As I saw 
from the railway a number of Indian youths receiv- 
ing military training and learning the use of fire- 
arms, I wondered against whom this weapon might 
be turned. Thinking liberals in Peru are now con- 
cerned about the Indian problem and are advocating 
a policy of justice, especially the assuring of sufh- 
cient land for native needs. The old communal !and 
system is what the Indian understands and wants, 
and it was continued under the colonial regime. Mod- 
ern Peruvian law does not recognize it, but beneath 
the modern system of individual ownership survives 
the tribal system. This leads to confusion and in- 
justice. In order to exercise their rights, the natives 
have to assume individually rights which really be- 
long to the group, the ‘‘ayllu.”’ Controversies arise 
and tribal lands are unjustly alienated and absorbed, 
so that there is a growing shortage of land for the 
native cultivator. The general upheaval resulting 
from the European war finds its repercussions even 
in the Sierra, and the frequent sporadic risings ap- 
pear to be systematizing and may lead to rural revo- 
lutionary movements. The provinces of Puno and 
Cuzco have leagues of natives with a committee for 
propaganda in Lima, and presage a great social 
movement. 

Indian labor on the “hacienda,” that is the farm 
or ranch, differs from the system of peonage in 
Argentine, where the peons live in a rough barrack 


Recently the whites flocked for protection to: 


on the estate: each provides his own horse and 
saddle (his only property besides his one change of 
clothes), is fed on a rationing system, receives a 
small money wage and is free to leave when he 
chooses. 

In Peru and Bolivia the Indian has a small hold- 
ing and his own mud hut—an advantage over the 
Argentine peon—and he can marry and raise a 
family, but in return he must work for the landlord 
without pay.- The Indian is revolting and refusing 
to give this free labor, and so far no way has been 
devised for coercing him. 

The Indian too is beginning to demand education, 
and there would seem to be here a useful field for 
North American missionary enterprise, especially if 
it would content itself with the civilizing work of 
general education and leave sectarian teaching alone; 
otherwise it is bound to encounter active hostility 
and opposition, and its, work will suffer. A white- 
robed ecclesiastic of Cuzco met the inquiry as to 
his opinion of the American and English missions 
by paying a generous tribute to the excellence of 
their educational and medical work, but added that 
he wished they would avoid controversial religious 
propaganda which, as he said, aroused great hostil- 
ity. The English mission in Cuzco which conducts 
a good school for white children under a trained 
university teacher, and an excellent nursing service, 
is the object of strong clerical opposition; neverthe- 
less many of the leading families patronize it, and 
local liberals welcome its influence. Be delegation 
of one hundred Indians visited the mission recently 
to beg that a school might be provided for their 
children. Unfortunately neither funds nor helpers 
are available for what would surely be useful work. 
American influence is strongly and beneficently felt 
in state education in Peru. President Leguia has 
appointed Americans to the more important educa- 
tional posts: an American, Dr. Albert Giesecke, is 
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principal of Cuzco University; the head of the high 
school is also American. Unfortunately the presi- 
dent is hampered by lack of support in his govern- 
ment and by shortage of funds, and several impor- 
tant American educationists have had to abandon 
their work in Peru owing to non-payment of salaries. 
A prominent American mine-owner whom I met at 
Arequipa spoke strongly in favor of President 
Leguia’s policy and urged that business men in Peru 
should call personally on the president as he had 
done to assure him of their support. Otherwise the 
newly born schemes for reform are threatened with 
an early death. 

That Peruvians themselves are taking a new inter- 
est in the problem of the native is shown by the 
number of monographs that appear on the subject 
and the number of students at Cuzco University who 
study the various aspects of the problem, educa- 
tional, legal, ethnographical. Some reformers ad- 
vocate special protective legislation, while others 
consider that that would merely perpetuate an in- 
ferior status. All are agreed that the prime neces- 
sity is education, both general and technical, the in- 
troduction of improved methods of agriculture and, 
equally important, the assurance to the native of 
security of tenure, though here again there is a 
divergence of opinion as to whether individual 
ownership should be enforced or whether the tradi- 
tional.communal system should be recognized and 
safeguarded. The commissioners appointed by the 
povernment to report on measures necessary to pro- 
tect the native, Dr. Humberto Luna and Erasmo 
Roca, have recommended a code of protective legis- 
lation. 

Unfortunately Lima, the seat of government, is 
cut off from the ‘‘altoplano” and Cuzco by moun- 
tains over which neither road nor rail has yet been 
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laid, and to Cuzco falls the task of studying the 
native problem all around it. The university is 
interesting itself actively in this problem with char- 
acteristic liberal spirit. Its monthly review generally 
contains some contribution to the modern aspects of 
the Indian question as well as archeological re- 
searches into pre-Columbian times. 

Cuzco is full of relics of Inca and pre-Inca civil- 
ization, and any one who takes pride in its ancient 
glories must desire to raise the descendants from 
their present misery. Conversely, knowledge of the 
modern Indian quickens interest in his predecessors 
and their achievements. The streets of Cuzco are 
largely built on pre-Inca stone work and evidently 
follow the ancient city plan. The convent and 
church of the Dominicans stands on the remains of 
the once glorious Temple of the Sun, and the sub- 
sidiary shrines of the Moon, planets, thunder and 
lightning, and rainbow. The perfectly rounded apse 
of cut stones fitted with mathematical precision and 
without any kind of mortar or cement is a monument 


A wayside shrine 
decorated for 
Holy Cross Day 


An ancient temple 
wall at Cuzco 
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of the building skill of the ancient American race 
which preceded that of the Incas by many hundreds 
of years and which has left remarkable buildings in 
and around Cuzco, especially at Sacsahuaman, 
Ollantaitambo, Pisac and Maccha Picchu. Their 
greatest monument is at Tihuanacu on Lake Titicaca. 
The great Temple of the Sun was covered by the 
Incas with great plaques of gold studded with 
jewels, and a large gold plate represented the Sun. 
Mummies of the Incas were placed seated around 
its walls on golden chairs. On the coming of the 
Spaniards they were secretly removed, but were 
seen by Garcilaso. In this temple the Incas were 
crowned. 

The worship of the Sun appears to have been the 
special tribal worship of the conquering Inca tribes 
and to have been carried on side by side with the 
worship by other tribes of their special ‘‘huaca”’ or 
totem, animals, fish, stones and other objects from 
which they claimed descent. Curious survivals of 
this nature worship can still be seen in the animal 
masks worn at native dances. 

On the whole, religion under the later Incas seems 
to have had breadth and spirituality. Huayna Capac 
is said to have expressed doubts as to the divinity of 
the Sun, as it was obliged to follow a daily course! 
Religious hymns with considerable beauty of thought 
and expression have come down to us. ‘The temple 
of the Virgins of the Sun, of which the massive walls 
remain, was inhabited by women selected from all 
over the country and employed in weaving the finest 
fabrics for royal use and in religious services. 

The Cuzco streets built upon the ancient stone- 
work preserve many of the old doorways, some of 
them pre-Inca and Inca with the horizontal stone 
slab always used by those races that were ignorant 
of the arch; some of them beautifully carved in 
Spanish colonial style. Unfortunately the destruc- 
tive lust of the Conquistadores left none of the 
palaces or temples intact. As in Rome, later ages 
used the ancient buildings as quarries to furnish 


material for their own churches and residences.. 


Cuzco, once the center of pagan worship, became a 
Christian bishopric and was filled with convents and 
churches. 

One of the most beautiful seventeenth century 
buildings is the convent of San Merced. I paid 
many fruitless visits before I succeeded in getting a 
glimpse of its lovely cloister. The beautifully carved 
zolumns, the frescoed walls, the gay flowerbeds, and 
the white-robed monks make a scene of color and 
charm touched with the antique grace of Spain which 
surpassed anything I had seen elsewhere in South 
America. 

The most interesting and important ruins lie on 
the hills above the town, and are the remains of the 
fortress of Sacsahuaman, one of the finest monu- 
ments of primitive man in either of the American 
continents, As I climbed the hills, the little town 
sparkled below in the sunshine, the beautiful Vilna- 
cota river wound its way through the wide fertile 
valley, and the snowy peaks of the Sierra rose be- 
yond the nearer hills. The fortress itself consists 
of three parallel walls, each over 300 yards long, 
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built with re-entering angles, so that the attacking 
parties could be caught in the rear. The walls are 
constructed of immense blocks, some of them 17 
feet by 12 by 7, all carefully cut and fitted. How 
they were quarried is a mystery. It has been sug- 


gested that holes were bored in the rock with stone 
hammers, wedges of wood inserted and water 
poured on which caused the wood to swell and split 
the rock. 

On a slight eminence opposite these walls is a 
curved seat known as the throne of the Incas. 


é So ete ; 
The monastery of San Merced, Cuzco, one of the fines 
remnants of Spanish Renaissance architecture 


Various suppositions have been put forward to ex- 
plain it. Possibly games or religious ceremonies 
were held in the field below and watched by the 
chiefs from above. The German archaeologist Uhle 
thinks that possibly it was used for a sun festival! 
at which the mummies were brought out. Under- 
ground passages exist, but after an explorer had been 
lost in them the entrance was closed and they re. 
main to be investigated. Tradition connects the 
fortress hill with the Inca revival and foundation of 
the second Inca Empire after the long period of 
decay which followed the end of the first period, 
the abandonment of Cuzco by its founders and their 
subsequent retirement to their city of refuge in 
Tampa Tocca. 

Unfortunately the races of South America had ne 
written language. History was handed down by 
oral tradition assisted by an elaborate system of 
knotted cords, ‘‘quipus,’’ and also by pictures. His. 
torical and archaeological research suggests that the 
same ancient race which had its frontier fortress at 
Sacsahuaman, had its center at Tihuanacu. 

This most ancient race, whose earliest buildings 
at the ancient city of Tihuanacu are said to date 
back 10,000 years and whose monuments are among 
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she most interesting in either of the American con- 


inents, has left its descendants in the Aymara ’ 


Indians of Bolivia. These tribes, like the Quechua, 
san live and work at very high altitudes. A scientific 
expedition, headed by William Curtis Farrabee of 
Pennsylvania University, is investigating these races, 
and a further scientific expedition composed of five 
medical investigators is trying to discover what 
physiological changes have occurred to enable men to 
live and work at such altitudes. 

The Aymara of Bolivia present a slightly more 


The procession of “The Lord of the Earthquakes” at Cuzco— 
carrying the “Black Christ” 


cheerful aspect than the Quechua of Peru, not that 
their nature is more cheerful, on the contrary it 1s 
most despondent and gloomy, but the brilliant petti- 
coats and shawls of the women give a gay impression 
that makes the roads and markets like borders of 
gaudy flowers. The Cholos, or half castes, are hand- 
some and well-to-do and seem to prosper exceedingly 
in and around La Paz. é 
A curious survival of the tribal totem, mixed with 
garbled and corrupted Christian observances, may 
be seen in the Indian celebrations of Christian 
festivals. Three miles from La Paz and several 
hundred feet lower lies the village of Obraje, a 
favorite excursion, partly owing to the pleasant wind- 
ing road by the river side and partly because at an 
altitude of 12,500 feet walking is a strain and a fall 
of a few hundred feet relieves the pressure on the 
lungs. At Obraje then I found myself on Holy 
Cross Day. The road was filled with Indians and 
Cholos, all in their festival clothes, the Indian 
women wearing layer upon layer of different col- 
ored woolen skirts, the newest and brightest out- 
side, striped “Ilijlla” round their shoulders, and 
round felt hats. The Cholo women wore short, 
full, silk skirts above white lace petticoats and two 
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embroidered silk shawls in contrasting colors, one 
pinned close around the throat, the other hanging 
on the shoulders, high, cream-colored kid boots and 
hard, high straw hats. The Cholos of La Paz often 
amass considerable wealth, and while the men wear 
ordinary European dress, the women keep their own 
costume. 

Music was soon heard coming from various 
points; upon the hillside was a throng of dancers, 
another down by the river. The plaza near the 
church seemed to draw the greatest crowd. A 
dozen men were playing reed instruments and drums, 
dancing slowly in procession as they played and sur- 
rounded by a mixed crowd of Indians and Cholos 
who from time to time seized each other by the 
hand and broke into a dance, whirling round and 
round until the variegated skirts of the women 
form a kaleidoscope of color. The musicians were 
garbed in tawdry imitation of the Spanish cavalier, 
but above the light satin coat and Knee breeches 
they wore fantastic masks of animals and birds. 
Every now and then they would stop exhausted and 
drink glasses of pisco, the strong intoxicant universal 
among the Indians which alone seems to have power 
to rouse them from their habitual despondent 
apathy—a depression caused, it is said, by excessive 
use of coca, whose leaves have a marvellous sustain- 
ing power enabling the Indian to perform extra- 
ordinary feats of endurance without other nourish- 
ment, but whose narcotic properties ultimately dull 
his mind. 

The festival with its dancing and drinking is car- 
ried on for several days and usually degenerates 
into unseemly orgies, in which many babies are ac- 
cidentally killed as a mother falls to the ground 
with her baby on her back. ‘One of the first steps 
in developing the Indian and raising him from his 
present inferior status would be to reduce or cut 
off his present excessive supply of alcohol, at the 
same time improving his food supply and raising 
his general standard of living. As the white or 
semi-white population in Bolivia amounts to only 
IO per cent it would seem imperative to take all 
possible steps, by education and improved adminis- 
tration, to improve the great mass of Indian and 
half-caste population. 

The general impression left on the mind of a 
traveller in Bolivia and Peru is one of countries of 
unusual beauty, historic interest and natural re- 
sources, with populations and governments which 
are unequal to the task of developing those re- 
sources. Both countries seek outside financial as- 
sistance, but if such assistance is granted by foreign 
governments or investors it would seem wise that it 
should be accompanied by some sort of supervision. 
Such supervision might be a means of training these 
less developed communities (Bolivia as well as 
Peru) in sound systems of finance. Now that the 
Panama Canal has facilitated communication with 
the west coast of South America it may be expected 
that increased trade and interchange of ideas may 
lead to greater moral and material progress, while 
it may be hoped that the racial characteristics of 
South American culture may be preserved. 


Fifty Years’ War and No Truce 


By FREDERIC ALMY 


HE impatient reformer who cried out: 

“The trouble is that the Lord is not 

in a hurry, and I am,” could learn at 

the forthcoming Fiftieth Anniversary 

of the National Conference of Social 

Work that the world is now moving 

fast. Lloyd George said lately: ‘“There are times 

in history when the world spins so leisurely along its 

destined course that it seems for centuries to be at 

a standstill. There are also times when it moves 

along at a giddy pace, covering the track of cen- 

turies in a single year. These are the times we are 
living in now.” 

Speed, however, is dangerous when the way is at 
all uncertain, and wisdom is necessary to steer the 
ship of state. The National Conference is to some 
extent a pilot in its special field. Much that we 
now have would have seemed utopian to the found- 
ers of this conference fifty years ago. Our fathers 
labored to give us blessings which we now take for 
granted. ‘To be as good as our fathers, we must be 
better than our fathers.” 

The great gains which have been made in the 
Social War in the last half century are due to Gen- 
eral Health and General Knowledge. 


Is General Morality winning also? 

AN CHIEF cause of those gains against disease 

and ignorance is that individual warfare has 
been supplemented by something larger. Health, 
for instance, advanced mightily when in addition to 
individual doctors curing individual patients an at- 
tack was made on the causes of disease. Half a 
century ago health education was hardly known. 
The work for pure air, pure food and pure milk, and 


for tenement house reform, public playgrounds and’ 


baths, is all comparatively new. The campaigns 
against the Great White Plague, tuberculosis, and 
the Great Black Plague, venereal disease, have ac- 
complished as much through educational work as 
through work with individuals. 

The modern attempt of social workers to reach 
causes as well as individuals is indicated by the fact 
that of the ten standing divisions of the conference 
three of the most recent are those on Organization 
of Social Forces, Industrial and Economic Problems, 
and Neighborhood and Community Life. 

We must never forget, however, in morality, 
health or education that the individual work is chief 
and basic. There is a good story of Charles Sum- 
ner who told Julia Ward Howe that, though he had 
practically given his life to the Negro race, he had 
not time to help a particular slave, that he had ad- 
vanced beyond the individual. “I do congratulate 
you, Senator,” said Mrs. Howe, “if you have ad- 
vanced beyond the individual. Even our blessed 
Savior never advanced so far as that.” 
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_ One example of the social attack on immorality 
is prohibition, but it will require a generation to 
see its full results. It is a curious fact that the 
Civil War checked prohibition, which in 1860 existed 
in thirteen states. It was then thought that the sol- 
diers and sailors must have their grog. The World 
War, on the other hand, promoted prohibition. It 
was known that the soldiers and sailors must not 
have their grog. Ratification of prohibition came 
so swiftly that forty-six of our forty-eight states 
were carried in little more than a year. 


Chastity is gaining also. A questionnaire sent 
lately to forty of our leading colleges brought al- 
most unanimous answers that venereal disease was 
conspicuously less than a generation ago. The dean 
of Harvard University says that the students there 
today drink less, gamble less, go with women less, 
and break the law less than their fathers or their 
grandfathers. He says that he states this both from 
observation and statistics; and the judge of the 
Middlesex District Court, who ought to know, says 
it as emphatically. The presidents of Vassar and of 
Wellesley also say that in their opinion their girls 
today are better than the generation before them. 
They know and say things that their mothers only 
thought and whispered, but are as pure. 


Gambling is less, or certainly less public. It is 
hard to believe that the American Congress of 1776 © 
instituted a national lottery, and that some of the © 
buildings at Harvard were built by the proceeds of — 
a state lottery. There is plenty of gambling yet, — 
but today gambling, like John Barleycorn, is an out- 
law, proscribed though far from defunct. 

Public morality is more. It cannot be doubted. 
A little over half a century ago Boss Tweed was at 
the height of his power, and historians tell us that 
public morality was never so low. It is still bad 
enough, but much that, was formerly allowed is no 
longer tolerated. . 

Ignorance, disease and crime are all retreating, 
and so is poverty. To put it epigrammatically, di- 
sease is dying, crime is being arrested, ignorance can — 
more and more be ignored, and poverty is being 
starved out for lack of the matter on which it feeds. 
Ingersoll, when asked what he would do if he were 
Almighty, said he would make good health catching 
instead of disease. With the electric press on the 
one hand, and bacteriology on the other, the con- 
tagion of ideas is now more rapid than the contagion 
of disease. It is about time for the devil to become 
discouraged. 

Social workers who choose worthy adversaries 
must, however, also sometimes become discouraged. 
To win more courage, both volunteers and regulars 
in the Social Army should attend the great Washing- 
ton rally. As Virgil said of a winning crew: ‘They 
can because they think they can.” 
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Discourage litigation... Persuade your neighbors to compromise whenever you 
can... Point out to them how the nominal winner 1s often the real loser — in 


fees, expenses, and waste of time. 


Abraham Lincoln 


Justice through Conciliation 


By REGINALD HEBER SMITH 


F all the great sayings of Abraham 
Lincoln the one quoted at the top of 
this article is perhaps the least known. 
Certainly the American people who 
are wont to regard the words of their 
martyr-president as those of an in- 
spired seer and prophet have been slow to grasp the 
profound wisdom of this advice. At about the time 
when Lincoln made this observation on the short- 
comings of justice secured through litigation, they 
might have taken definite action; the opportunity 
existed, for during the reform wave of 1846-1851 
the constitutions of New York, Wisconsin, Cali- 
fornia, Michigan, Ohio and Indiana had, in the 
order named, been amended so as to legalize the 
plan of doing justice through the method of con- 
ciliation. Yet it is the historical fact that, either 
because of the distraction caused by the Civil War 
or for other reasons, which are considered later, 
nothing definite resulted from this idea. No lasting 
impression was made upon the form or structure of 
our judicial institutions. “The common law method 
of procedure and trial swept on, entrenching and 
extending itself everywhere, indifferent to all other 
methods, brooking no competition. 

It remained for the people of North Dakota, by 
Chapter 38 of the Session Laws of 1921, to attempt 
to put Lincoln’s recommendation into effect. They 
created in every county a conciliation board or tri- 
bunal which should by authority of the sovereign 
state endeavor to discourage litigation by persuad- 
ing neighbors to compose their quarrels through 
honorable compromise or adjustment. As was to be 
expected, the law was promptly attacked as con- 
trary to fundamental rights embodied in the state 
constitution and guaranteed by the United States 
constitution. In December 1922, the Supreme 
Court of North Dakota, in a unanimous decision 
which may well prove to be a landmark in our juris- 
prudence, declared the act to be valid, “the purpose 
of the act being praiseworthy, seeking to maintain 
amicability between those who otherwise might be 
compelled to resort to expensive litigation.” 

It should be pointed out at once that this process 
of conciliation has nothing to do with industrial 
warfare, with strikes, or with struggles between 
capital and labor. ‘The public is familiar with ef- 
forts to employ conciliation in this field. What 
Lincoln and the people of North Dakota had in 
mind were disputes between Brown and Jones as to 
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grocery bills, rent, loans, or notes, the cases to 
which average citizens become parties in the ordin- 
ary course of their lives. 


jag is this conciliation proceeding, what is its 
purpose, how does it work, is it just another 
utopian theory or can it offer any tangible record 
of success anywhere? 

Conciliation can be defined in its general outline 
but not in detail because there are no details, no 
rigid rules, no procedural formulae. It is an in- 
formal proceeding by which two disputants are en- 
abled to discuss the issue between them in private 
before a trained and impartial third person haying 
the dignity of official position, representing the state, 
who explains to them the rules of law applicable, 
informs them of the uncertainties and expense of 
litigation, tries to arouse their friendly feelings and 
suppress their fighting instinct and, if an adjust- 
ment agreeable to the parties is reached, draws up 
a proper agreement, has it executed, and certifies it 
so that it may be entered in court as a judgment. 
There are no rules of evidence; the parties tell their 
own stories in their own words. There are no law- 
yers; the plaintiff and defendant appear in person. 
_ The purpose of conciliation is frankly to avoid 
litigation. It tries to render litigation unnecessary 
by invoking a process which is the exact opposite of 
a jury trial. In order that conciliation may have a 
chance to make its persuasive appeal, the law sti- 
pulates that no person may commence an action in 
any court unless he files a certificate from the con- 
ciliation tribunal that an attempt has been made to 
effect a settlement and that the attempt has failed. 
_ Except for this reasonable requirement, concilia- 
tion is from first to last a purely voluntary affair. 
That is at once the source of its moral power and 
the limitation to its legal power. What if the de- 
fendant refuses to come before the conciliator? 
Then conciliation fails. Or what if the plaintiff 
comes with the attitude, “I am here because I 
am obliged to go through this form, but my 
heart and mind are closed. I don’t care what 
is said or done, I'll have the law on this de- 
fendant yet”? Then again conciliation fails. Like- 
wise, if the conciliator is unable to suggest a solu- 
tion which commends itself to the parties, then con- — 
ciliation fails. Finally, if the conciliator after hear- 
ing the facts is convinced that the defendant has 
cheated the plaintiff but finds that the defendant is 
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obdurate, what can he do? Nothing. He cannot 
make a finding or enter a judgment. He cannot 
even advise the court. His lips are sealed; the con- 
ciliation tribunal is like a confessional in that what 
is said there goes no further. 

Such a proceeding the cynic may call utopian. 
Faith in conciliation requires faith in human nature. 
Conciliation, like democracy, can succeed only 
among people who are fitted for it. 

If the case for conciliation rested on a philoso- 
phical or theological discussion as to the inherent 


uprightness of men and women it would not be of’ 


interest to a practical world, nor would it stand as 
a concrete solution for certain problems pertaining 
to the administration of justice. But as to concilia- 
tion we have a history, both ancient and mod- 


ing, virile people, but it is nevertheless the fact that 
conciliation has been successful in 75 per cent of all 
the cases. In one year for which Norwegian stat- 
istics are known, 103,969 civil actions were com- 
menced; in 81,015 disputes conciliation was success- 
ful; in 2,300 instances the plaintiff was convinced 
that he had no case so that he dropped it; in 7,886 
matters in which conciliation itself failed the parties 
agreed to submit the issue to the “arbitration” of 
the conciliation tribunal. 

Those of us who have read translations of Ham- 
sun’s and Bojer’s stories of Norwegian life have 
probably been puzzled by an occasional reference to 
the conciliator. The text supplied no explanation. 
To the Norwegian this office is just as integral a 
part of the judicial institutions of his country, just 


ern, proving that under 


proper conditions it is . 


eminently successful. We 
have a record, which 
should be of peculiar in- 


terest to the social work- 


_er, attesting the fact that 


most persons, if properly 
approached, are respons- 


ive to advice, sincerely. 


given, that appeals to 
their -reason or their 
conscience. [The best 
collection of material is 
contained in Conciliation 
and Informal Procedure, 
Bulletin XV of the 
American Judicature So- 
eicty, 3t. West .Lake 
Street, Chicago, publish- 
ed December 1920. Re- 
ference may also be had 
to Chapter IX of Justice 
and the Poor, Bulletin 
XIII of the Carnegie 
Foundation, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, pub- 
lished October 1919. 
Copies of either bulletin 
may be obtained on re- 
quest. | 


JORWAY and Den- 


mark instituted con- 


ciliation tribunals in the 
latter part of the eight- 


eenth century. Every 


Friendly Enemies 
A Typical Instance 
RACTICAL conciliation work is well illustrated 


by the following case from the procedure in one of 
the new small claims courts: On August 10, when 
the small claims judge in San Francisco called the case 
of Hatch v. Davis, an old workman walked up to the 
judge’s bench and, pointing at Davis, said: 
I have a claim against this gentleman for two days’ work 
in his garage which comes to $8.50, and I think he ought 
to pay it, but if the law is against me I must submit to it. 


Questioned by the judge, Davis admitted the work 
but said Hatch had been considering putting a couple of 
hundred dollars into the garage and had not done it. A 
few further inquiries made the situation perfectly clear, 
and the judge explained that the investment proposition 
was one thing which Hatch could accept or reject as he 
saw fit, but that his doing two days’ work for Davis as 
a mechanic was a distinct contract in the eyes of the law 
and that Hatch should be paid. Davis said he could 
not pay until the first of the month, whereupon the 
judge said that Davis could have until then to pay. 

Here a misunderstanding of law was cleared up by a 
judge in whom both parties had confidence. “They lost 
less than two hours from work, and they had incurred 
no expense for court costs or attorneys’ fees. “The whole 
tone of the proceedings was to abate rather than in- 
crease any latent enmity between the men. Although 
the decision was against Davis he was accommodated as 
to payment, and that struck him as fair play. 

Mr. Rosenshine, the author of the California Small 
Claims Court Act, after watching this little matter, 
said, “That is just the type of case we passed this bill 
Lore. 


as well known, as is our 
Supreme Court to us. 
He is accustomed to it. 
It is his tradition that 
conciliation, attempted 
in good faith, is the wise 
and proper thing. It 
commands his respect. 
It appeals to his common 


sense. Therefore it is 
successful. Much has 
happened to Norway 


and Denmark since the 
eighteenth century when 
conciliation was intro- 
duced by the royal edict 
of absolute monarchs. 
Their governments have 
been changed and their 
laws recast, but concilia- 
tion remains the corner- 


stone of the judicial 
system. 

Tea ise natorall, that 
North Dakota, having 


among its citizens thous- 
ands of persons of Scan- 
dinavian origin, should 
be willing to try concilia- 
tion, and it would be nat- 
ural for the experiment 
to succeed. A similar 
situation exists in Min- 
nesota where concilia- 
tion has been made an 
important feature of the 
recenély established 


city and every village that can boast of twenty fam- 


) 


already described. 


ilies is a conciliation district. The procedure is that 


If Peter has a claim against 
Knut he cannot sue and attach Knut’s property. He 


must notify the conciliation counsellors (Forligs 


. 


—a——=— 


Kommission) who summon Knut and hear the dis- 
pute in private at any convenient time and place. 
No judgment can be rendered unless Peter and Knut 
agree to it. Both are free to reject any settlement 
and to resort to law. The Scandinavians have 
earned the reputation of being a vigorous, upstand- 


small claims courts. But what will be the story else- 
where? Is there any guarantee that the provision 
for conciliation by the New York Municipal Court: 
will be largely availed of, or that conciliation would 
be a real aid to justice if provided generally through- 
out the United States? 

The final answer will depend on the American 
temperament. The greatest danger is a misunder- 
standing, or fear of that to which we are not ac- 
customed. The American nation is a compound of 
many races having various customs, cultures, in- 
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The office of the clerk of the conciliation court in Cleveland 


stincts and traditions. But the American admini- 
stration of justice, to which we are accustomed and 
which we rightly regard as one of the bulwarks of 
our democracy, is unequivocally Anglo-Saxon both 
as to its origin and as to the influences that have 
shaped its development. Walter Weyl, in his essay 
on The Clash of Races says: 


Even after immigration poured in on us, the English 
stock was strong enough to impress upon the immigrating 
races its language, laws, and customs. 

The spirit of Anglo-Saxon legal institutions is 
not conciliation but competition. The conception is 
one of conflict. The belief is that truth can best be 
discovered in the clash of contending parties. It 
started with the ordeal by battle. As reason began 
to supplant force, those persons who could testify 
to the facts of a case were brought together by the 
King’s Justice and were called a jury. Out of this 
gradually evolved our present-day jury which hears 
the testimony and decides the disputed questions of 
fact. 

To get the issues into definite shape, rules of » 
pleading and procedure for the trial were devel- 
oped. Lest the jury be unduly influenced by preju- 
dicial evidence or hearsay testimony, rules of evi- 
dence were elaborated. To conduct a trial in ac 
cordance with these technicalities and rules, lawyers 
became essential. Having in mind the star chamber 
proceedings, our forefathers ordained that trials in 
court should be open public proceedings. 

Thus it comes about that the salient features of 
conciliation are the antithesis of the characteristic 
features of the Anglo-Saxon jury trial systems 
privacy as against publicity, no procedure as against 
an elaborate procedure, no rules of evidence as 
against multitudinous rules concerning evidence, no 
jury as against the law guaranteeing a trial by. a 
jury of one’s peers, the necessity for the absence of 
lawyers as against the necessity for the presence of 
lawyers. 

As the Supreme Court of North Dakota says in 
Klein v. Hutton: 

A conciliation board is not a court: it is a tribunal, a 
board, a table of peace where those who have certain kinds 


of controversies are invited to sit; this tribunal possesses none 
of the attributes of a court. 

And again: 

Every law suit is a miniature war, in which the respective 
combatants are bringing into action all their ingenuity, 
energy and resourcefulness, and like war, when the battle is 


ended there still remains in the breasts of the participants 
a certain amount of resentment against their late adversaries. 


The danger of misunderstanding lies in the fact 
that because the two systems are opposite the 
American people may infer that a choice must be 
made between them. If this were the case we 
should unhesitatingly choose the common law sys- 
tem, which has power, which is the only procedure 
for certain types of cases and persons, and which 
has proved itself by and large to be the best system 
of doing justice ever devised by man. But this is 
not the case. The two plans are not alternatives, 
each precluding the other; they are complementary, 
each aiding the other. 

: yy eyo 

pf ae conciliation proceeding is utilized before 
and only before resort is had to the courts. In 

so far as it fails, the work of the courts remains, 
the function iof the courts is not altered, nor is their 
service impaired. In so far as conciliation suc- 
ceeds, the courts are relieved, dockets become less 
congested, the judges are not driven and over- 
worked as they are now, the expense of maintain- 
ing courts and the taxpayers’ burden are lightened. 

Conciliation possesses one further attribute 
which is of tremendous social import. Its whole 
tendency is to promote peace between the parties, 
whereas a court trial tends to provoke enmity. 
Conciliation must lessen the bitterness and remove 
the prejudices of the parties or always fail; the 
keynote of the jury trial is that each subjects the 
other to a sharp cross-examination through the 
relentless questioning of a skilled examiner chosen 
for the purpose. The conciliator may suggest any 
kind, manner or form of compromise, adjustment 
or solution that is honorable; a jury has presented 
to it a definite issue that must be decided for one 
party and against the other. 
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Cleveland’s conciliation court in session, Judge Greene on the bench 


In the complex, interdependent life lived by our 
heterogeneous population today, animosity between 
one man and his fellow is more easily kindled and 
more quickly fanned into flame than was the case 
in earlier, simpler times. “The deep-rooted enmity 
between litigants which is a by-product of our con-. 
tentious procedure runs very quickly into class, 
racial, or religious prejudices and hatreds. A con- 
crete illustration of this by-product can be seen in 
the practical world of business. If two merchants 
have a dispute as to the sale of goods neither will, 
except as a last desperate resort, invoke the aid of 
the courts, for to bring suit means to lose a cus- 
tomer and incur the retaliation that a revengeful 
person in the same trade can so easily effect. In 
the period of falling prices in 1920 and 1921, 
American business men permitted customers to can- 
cel, that is, to break their contracts, by wholesale, 
and rarely instituted litigation. As Dean Pound 
puts it: 


There is a deep-seated desire to keep out of court, right 
or wrong, on the part of every sensible business man in 
the community. 


It is for this reason that the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce is championing the arbitration of 
trade disputes out of court. 

There are several indications that conciliation 
will prove applicable to the American tempera- 
ment and adaptable to American conditions of life.’ 
While from the very nature of things common law- 
‘courts cannot themselves easily experiment with 
conciliation, yet those newer agencies of justice 
which we have recently grafted onto the trunk of 


our legal institutions are utilizing the process of- 


conciliation and are doing so with remarkable suc- 
cess. In our domestic relations courts conciliation 
is used with a view to reconciliation. Social workers 
are familiar with it in that connection. They know 
that it often succeeds, and that whenever it does 
succeed it effects a solution far better than any 
legal remedy within the power of the law. 

Less generally known but perhaps even more 
striking is the use of conciliation by industrial 
accident commissions. When “the workmen’s 


compensation acts were passed, conciliation was 
virtually unknown in this country, so that the legis- 
lators, although they were designing as liberal a 
procedure as they could invent, made no mention 
of the conciliation procedure. Nevertheless, the 
industrial accident commissions experimented with 
it by inaugurating what they called “informal 
conferences” prior to any formal hearing. Let the 
story of its success be told by Chester E. Gleason, 
of the Massachusetts Industrial Accident Commis- 
sion, who in an address before the International 
Association of Industrial Accident Commissions in 
June 1921 said: 


No other proceeding is provided for by the statute, but, 
entirely apart from the statute, the board has adopted an 
intermediate step, a conference which, as its name indicates, 
is an informal discussion to which the parties are sum- 
moned and where, in company with a member of the 
board, the points of difference are discussed and a set- 
tlement of the disputed points reached if possible. A very 
large percentage of the disputed cases are disposed of 1 
this manner without a formal hearing being necessary. 
In cases where no final disposition is arrived at, the con- 
ference brings out the points of difference, with the result 
that when the case goes to hearing very little time has to 
be expended on matters of proof outside the real point in 
dispute. 

In all these conferences the insurance company has a 
representative; the employe may have a representative if 
he desires, but if he does not it is not necessary. We lay 
the cards on the table at those conferences, and I think 
fully 75 per cent of those conferences are closed without 
a hearing of the cases, and this saves a good many hundred 
hearings in the course of a year. 

These conferences, being informal discussions of the facts 
and law, do not require the attendance of witnesses. “The 
saving in time, counsel and witness fees to the parties, if 
the case is disposed of, is obvious. “The narrowing of the 
issue brings a similar saving, although to a lesser degree, in 
the event of a hearing. The saving of time to the board 
has made it possible to dispose of an amount of work 
which would have been utterly impossible if the statutory 
procedure were followed in every case. 


Finally, the method of conciliation is being suc- 
cessfully used by the small courts which have, since 
(Continued on page 56) 


The Behrens 


By DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 


HEN I was a little faculty child, liv- 
ing in a middle-western university 
town, we were all thrilled by the news 
that the energetic chancellor of the 
university had secured as head of the 
Department of Chemistry a_ noted 

European scientist. Although still young, he had 
made a name for himself by some important dis- 
coveries in organic chemistry. We talked about 
those discoveries as fluently and understood them 
as thoroughly as we all now discuss and understand 
the theories of Professor Einstein. 

Professor Behrens was not only a remarkable 
chemist, so we heard, but a remarkable teacher and 
a man of wide sympathies and democratic ideals. 
It was the candid period in American life when 
(especially in the West) the word “Europe” was 
pronounced with a very special intonation, of which 
Henry James’ wistful admiration was the quint- 
essence. It was the time in American university life 
when Germany was the goal toward which all our 
younger scholars ran their fastest race. Yet here 
was Professor Behrens, leaving a university from 
which our younger professors were proud to have 
a Ph.D. and deliberately choosing our new, raw, 
young institution for the sake of the free, untram- 
meled, democratic life in America. It went to our 
heads! 

Passages in his letter of acceptance were read to 
my mother by my father who had borrowed the let- 
ter from the chancellor. 


I have a family of children, and as they grow older, I am 
more and more aware of the stifling, airless, moral stagnation 
of European life. I want them to know something bigger, 
freer and more open than will come to them in this Old 
World of rigid caste lines and fixed ideas. My wife and J, 
too, wish to escape from the narrowness of this provincial 
town where an arrogant young lieutenant, swaggering about 
in his gaudy, white broadcloth uniform, is much higher in 
social rank than the most learned and renowned member 
of the university faculty; where a rich lumber merchant, 
brutal and ignorant, can buy his way into political position 
and parade about with sash and gold chain and the insignia 
of the mayor’s office. 


We were all righteously indignant about such 
elements of life in Europe, and quite exalted in our 
certainty that the distinguished immigrant would 
find nothing like that in our midst. The sole and 
only representative of the military caste in our town 
was the lieutenant who drilled the university bat- 
talion, and he was a most unassuming young Amer- 
ican, who never on any occasion wore white broad- 
cloth, put on his plain dark blue uniform as seldom 
as possible, and for the most part wore a pepper- 
and-salt business suit and a derby hat. Since there 
were no trees on the western plains, there was no 
equivalent to the iniquitous lumber merchant, the 
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nearest approach being a man who had made a } 
good deal of money out of lucky guesses in real | 
estate. But he would have dropped dead before : 
putting on a sash or a gold chain. } 

So we awaited the Behrens full of pride and | 
pleasure. When they arrived, everybody in the | 
faculty gave receptions and lunch parties for them, | 
and all we children rejoiced in unlimited leavings | 
of fried chicken (it was in September), ice-cream | 
and cake, which were at our disposition after these | 
“functions,” as the faculty ladies called them. | 

The Behrens were as nice as we expected to find - 
them (although surprisingly unceremonious in | 
table-manners) and they were evidently delighted © 
with the warm-hearted, open-handed good-nature } 
of Americans, with the cordiality of their reception | 
(which seemed quite to amaze them), with the 
wide-open doors which led anywhere they might © 
wish to go, with the absence of class distinction, 
and with the generosity with which Americans sup- 
ported universities, hospitals and public schools. 
When the university opened, Professor Behrens 
threw himself into his teaching and soon became one 
of the favorite professors. He had a song sung 
about him at the winter concert of the Glee Club, 
and the Junior Year-book was dedicated to him in | 
the spring. 

By that time the Behrens children, who were in | 
the eighth, fifth and third grades of my public 
school, were no longer to be distinguished from the | 
rest of us, running and yelling on the hard-beaten 
earth of the playground, and thoroughly acquainted 
with duck-on-a-rock, prisoner’s-base and run-sheep- 
run. Julie and I were classmates in the fifth grade 
that year, and the next and the next. But just as/we — 
were about to pass together into the exalted rank 
of the eighth grade, Professor Behrens received a _ 
call to be rector (Julie explained to me that this 
had nothing to do with a church but was the same | 
as our chancellor) of a university in his own country. 

It seemed such an advancement to be promoted 
from professor to chancellor that it was no surprise 
to have him accept, and to see Mrs. Behrens begin 
hastily to pack up the family belongings. But what 
did surprise us was the sudden revelation of a great 
homesickness on the part of the Behrens to get 
back to a “civilized country.” This was one of the 
phrases Julie overheard her father saying to her 
mother, which she repeated to me, and I to my 
parents. A faculty circle gets its news by about the 
same channels as an army post or a village sewing- 
circle. So by the time this significant remark had 
reached my parents it did not surprise them. The 
Behrens, although still heartily grateful for all the 
kindness that had been shown them, although still 
feeling a lively affection for the good-hearted qual- 
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ities in American life, could not conceal their im- 
mense relief at the prospect of a change. Professor 
Behrens discussed the question with the open frank- 
ness of a scientist before a new phenomenon: 


I had no idea, till I had to go without them, how vital to 
civilization are the finer shades, the polish, the stability, the 
decorum which come only with long life of a society in an 
old country. I had never thought of them, had always sup- 
posed, of course, they were to be found everywhere. 

‘It is not that I blame America for not having them . 
nothing but time can give them, But life has another color 
altogether with them... the same difference of color there 
is between living in ‘a cave, ever so fine and airy and open 
a cave, and a well ordered house, with the appurtenances of 
civilization. There is a certain something which springs up 
from such niceties of life. . . I can hardly wait to get 
home and give a real dinner with well trained servants and 
cultivated, sophisticated guests who have had a social posi- 
‘tion for so long that it is a part of them. The crudeness, the 
abruptness, the roughness in human intercourse here . . . and 
the total lack on the part of people in the lower classes of 
any sense of the fitness of things! “The conductor on the 
street-car the other day slapped me on the back. . . me! 


: 


- So we gave them a grand good-by reception in 
the gymnasium, and we faculty children fairly swam 
in lemonade and wallowed in left-over cake; and 
the faculty gave Professor Behrens a beautifully 
bound edition of Emerson, and Mrs. Behrens a 
little pearl pendant, and then they went away, and 
we supposed we should never see them again. 

Julie and I corresponded once in a while as chil- 
dren do, the letters growing less frequent as Julie 
evidently began to forget her English. Mrs. Behrens 
wrote back a round-robin letter or two to be passed 
about among her faculty friends, one of them 
describing the splendid ceremonious Old-World way 
in which Professor Behrens was inducted into his 
new position. 

She spoke with special pride of the way in which 
both the military and municipal authorities of the 
town had turned out to do him honor, the soldiers, 
officers and the mayor of the town marching at the 
head of the procession, the latter in his bright sash 
and gold chain of office. It seemed to us we had 
heard something about the mayor before, but we 
could not remember what it was. And then Julie 
forgot her English altogether, and Mrs. Behrens’ 
letters dwindled, and there were none. 

I got on through the eighth gradé and went into 
the university prep-school. After three years there, 
my father was called to a better position in another 
state university. As we were settling ourselves in 
the new home, what should we hear but that a 
distinguished European scientist was about to be 
added to the Fatty, none other than Professor 
Behrens. Foreigners, even distinguished ones, 
were more common then than they had been seven 
years before; there was a large German Depart- 
ment with many native Germans, and the university 
was further east and so not so open-heartedly wel- 
coming. ‘There was no such stir when the family 


arrived from Europe, although everyone was very’ 


nice to them, and the president’s wife had Mrs. 
Behrens stand by her in the receiving line at the 
first of the faculty receptions. But the Behrens 


did not seem to notice that there was anything lack- 
ing in their treatment. You never saw people more 
delighted than they were to be back in America. 
‘Tt was worse than I remembered,” Professor Beh- 
rens told my father. 

After an experience of the free, breezy, self-respecting life 
in America, it was simply unendurable . . . suffocating, sim- 
ply stifling with the most ridiculous caste spirit. And rusted 
to a stand-still with cock-sure conservatism! An instant, 
hermetic closing up of every pore at any mention of new 
possibilities for human nature, or for human organizations! 
Such absurd, stiff, artificial rules of conduct and precedence 
in society! Let me tell you an episode which will seem 
almost incredible to you but which really decided us to come 
back here. At a garden party, my wife... my wife!... 
seeing there the wife of the general commanding the troops 
in the town garrison and knowing her quite well, stepped 
across the lawn to speak to her, one lady to another. Will 
you believe it, because my wife had not waited till the 
general’s wife had summoned her to enter her circle, my poor 
wife received a cold, unrecognizing stare, her outstretched 
hand was left hanging in air, and the general’s wife turned 
her back on her. And when I was furious and protested, 
I was made uncomfortable, seriously uncomfortable . . . 
me! 

And Mrs. Behrens told my mother that she had 
been horrified by the cold-hearted envy, hatred and 
meanness which lay underneath the polished manner 
of many of the people in their circle. 

They do not wish you well. They wish you ill. They 
simply have no conception of the meaning of that American 
word, “friendly.” 

Julie was ready for the university, as was I, and 
we entered the Freshman class together. She was 
a very pretty girl, one of the brown-haired Teutons 
who are so much finer and more neatly finished than 
the blond ones, and she had more than her fair share 
of popularity. We were taken into the same frater- 
nity, studied together and were much in each other’s 
homes. I soon saw that the Behrens home was not 
altogether a light-hearted one. : 

After the first flush of pleasure at being back 
had passed, a cloud of depression settled over them. 
Their sojourn in a more finished and stable, low- 
toned and nuanced civilization had put them all 
out of key for the loud-mouthed, cheerful American 
tune. They found it shrill and noisy, and often 
stopped their ears against it. Heavens! They had 
not remembered that American tradespeople were 
so utterly mannerless! Nor that all Americans 
were so blackly ignorant of any information about 
the arts! They had no interest in organized ath- 
letics and very soon developed an active hostility 
for football, because of the indisputable fact that 
the university world was so occupied with it that 
nothing serious was done in classes till after 
Thanksgiving when the last game was played. The 
Behrens were musical, and nobody in the city cared 
for music, except the German-Americans in their 
shabby quarter at the other end of town, and they 
were fat grocers, saloon-keepers or foremen of 
factories, people with whom the Behrens could not 
dream of associating. They were really very mis- 
erable and disillusioned. 

When we were seniors there came a wonderful 
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The Struggle for Prohibition 


By A FORMER FEDERAL OFFICER 


IV. “Without Fear or Favor” 


NDREW W. MARSH, the new district at- 

torney, and Purdy, the assistant, were lunch- 
ing together in a murky old eating place, 
manifestly drooping with the advance of 
years and of prohibition. 

The district attorney had an exaggerated 
squareness of jaw, pince-nez glasses and a wisp of hair on his 
forehead; the assistant had lean cheeks and a fixed stare 
emphasized by his rimmed spectacles. He was talking in- 
sistently with an occasional nervous flutter of his hands on 
the table. 

“We have the goods on them without question,’ he was 
saying; “and if we go on with the hearing tomorrow with 
the present defendants, our case is not complete. We must 
include Jake Slocum, deputy state director, and Emmet 
Pelky, the chief clerk. According to the statements of the 
girls in the office, those two approved and issued all per- 
mits. Slocum signed the director’s name over his own ini- 
tials.” 

The district attorney’s eyes flickered uncertainly; he was 
manifestly troubled. Arresting the chief subordinates in a 
prohibition office was no light matter. State directors are 
no ordinary government officials. “They are political figures 
of state prominence, and their first deputies belong to them, 
together sometimes with the deputy’s acts of omission and 
commission. ‘The arrest of a deputy might jostle the po- 
litical constellations into disorder, and Marsh owed his ap- 
pointment to the state boss—the “big fellow’—just as did 
Joseph C. Galbraith,-the new state director. 

“You see the case has developed in this way,” went on 
the assistant. “It started, so far as our office is concerned, 
with the raid on Mayer’s restaurant, that was engineered 
by Jason Poole of the Customs’ Service. Some two hundred 
cases of Filson whiskey were seized that had apparently been 
released from the warehouse on a Jones Drug Company 
permit, which the drug company asserted it knew nothing 
about and had no right to in any event, for its basic permit 
did not permit the use of whiskey in its business—the com- 
pany manufactured some sort of tonic. I tried for weeks to 
find out from the prohibition office whether it had issued a 
permit; there was a possibility of its being a forgery, you 
know, but I was put off with one excuse after another until 
finally I got the information unexpectedly from France and 
Clarke of the Special Intelligence Unit. 

“Tt seems that some time about a week after Galbraith 
became state director, the unit was advised that four extra- 
ordinarily large permits for the withdrawal of whiskey had 
been issued by the Prohibition Office. It is the duty of the 
Special Intelligence to investigate cases of corruption in the 
Prohibition Bureau, so France and Clarke called at the 
director’s office. Both Galbraith and Slocum were out, but 
the permits were visible, seventy-five hundred gallons of 
whiskey each, one in the name of the Jones Drug Company, 
a second in the name of the Walls Manufacturing Com- 
pany and the remaining two in the names of chemical com- 
panies. ‘They looked suspicious, so France telephoned the 
director—long distance to Washington—and suggested that 
the amounts were unusually large; but he was assured that 
everything was all right. He accepted the statement, of 
course, but had the forethought to make copies of the per- 
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mits and the applications’ for them, which proved a wise 
precatition.” 

The assistant paused and lit a cigarette. “It’s a fascin- 
ating case,” he remarked, “so infernally complex and yet | 
in places it fits together as neatly as if the parts were made | 
for each other. 

“Anyway, those permits were all honored by the distil- 
lery. I learned this from Hitchens of the Internal Revenue 
who had been detailed to special work under the prohibi- 
tion commissioner, and had been sent from Washington to — 
look into the truth of reports concerning the withdrawal of © 
an amazing amount of whiskey. He examined the distil- 
ler’s records, secured the names of the teamsters and rail-— 
roads that had hauled the liquor, and the serial numbers of — 
the cases taken by each carrier. One of the teamsters was | 
John Riordan. I already knew of him, for Poole, working 
independently, had secured a statement in which Riordan 
admitted hauling extensively for Ike Belber, who provided 
the necessary carriers’ permits. On one of his trips he de- 
posited two hundred and fifty cases at Mayer’s restaurant. 
His story is really the basis of our case against Belber and 
Mayer and the several saloon keepers already arrested. 
When we compared the serial numbers of the cases seized 
in the restaurant raid with the numbers shown by the dis- 
tillers’ records as delivered to Riordan, they tallied to a 
nicety. 

“Now my point is this. We have charged Belber and 
the rest of them with a conspiracy to defraud by securing 
the release of whiskey from the warehouse on permits fraud- 
ulently obtained. Our evidence will indicate that the per- 
mits were fraudulently issued ; and the statement of the girls 
in the office will place the responsibility for their issuance 
on Pelky and Slocum; the first approved the applications, 
the second signed the permits with the director’s name and 
his own initials. And we shouldn’t be placed in the posi- 
tion of covering up on the officials.” 

The district attorney hesitated. “I don’t see why we 
should go ahead until the commissioner of prohibition asks 
us to,” he objected. ‘They are his men, and the dirty work 
was done in his department, not in ours.” 

“That doesn’t help matters much,” answered Purdy. “If 
the newspapermen ask any questions, we can’t say we're 
waiting on the commissioner of prohibition. It isn’t his job 
to prosecute—it’s ours. Anyway he’s at Washington and 
we're on the ground; and what’s more, Slocum and Pelky 
were fired a week ago. Hitchens and Clarke tried to get 
at the records, Hitchens had special authority for that pur- 
pose, but Slocum kept them kicking their heels outside for 
three days, when Hitchens wired Washington and the com- 
missioner came back with real kick. And out went Slocum 
and Pelky. The director wasn’t dismissed, but his power 
was taken from him and Sam Williams is acting director— 
he’s an old-time revenue man detailed to prohibition and 
straight as a string.” 

There was a pause, then Marsh announced: “I want it 
understood I’m going to prosecute without fear or favor; 


-nobody will hold my hand. But the commissioner should 


ask me to go ahead; I’m not going to bear all the responsi- 
bility.” 
Purdy grew more intense. 


“Don’t be foolish about this 
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hing. You owe something to yourself. Who gets damned 
or a failure to prosecute? You do. Right or wrong, the 
lewspapers will say you are afraid. The reporters are hint- 
ng at it already, and the bootleggers are laying odds that 
1obody is going to get hurt.” 

“Humph,” said Marsh, then his jaw came out and there 
was an oratorical nasal twang to his voice. ‘We'll show ’em 
hen. Ill prosecute. Nobody has anything on me.” His 
chest protruded, his head was thrown back. ‘The pose 
eemed to announce: ‘““That’s the kind of a man I am— 
earless, resolute, quick and terrible of decision. Come on 
vith the applause.” 


“The case might also involve the director himself,” sug- 


rested Purdy cautiously. But the district attorney was not 
o be shaken. “Galbraith has nothing on me,” came the 
lefiant answer. “If he has done anything crooked let him 
ook out for himself. He never consulted me about his of- 
ice. Never even came to see me. I want it understood, 
ynce and for all, I hold my hand for no man.” 

The assistant nodded and shrugged his shoulders slightly. 
‘All right,” he remarked, “the warrant goes out this after- 
100n for Slocum and Pelky.” 

“T have said so,” cried Marsh, fiercely. 


HE divisions of the federal service that had made the 

great conspiracy case were all represented at dinner that 
vening. ‘They were eating in the rear of a dining-room 
ynce remarkable for its magnificent ornateness but now 
hiefly frequented for its table d’hote dinners at seventy-five 
ents and a dollar which were in harmony with an allow- 
ince of five dollars a day for maintenance made by an econ- 
ymical government. 

Purdy of the Department of Justice had just joined the 
sroup. He had a late evening paper with him. ‘Well, 
t’s started,” he remarked as he sat down. “Here’s the head- 
ine—WARRANT OUT FOR SLOCUM AND PELKY. Leading 
rohibition officials joined with Belber and others in Great 
Rum Plot. ‘That sounds important to me.” Clarke of the 
special Intelligence Unit, an alert little man, was wrinkling 
uis forehead over the menu. “Those boys ate at the Ritz,” 
1e remarked and then sighed. ‘Seventy-five cents table 
Vhote and safety. When I look at this card six nights 
‘unning, I’m ready to interrogate B. Franklin on that little 
notto of his about its paying to be on the level.” 

Purdy grinned. “No, I guess B. Franklin never saw 
vhat I saw today—it was a double-six with solid wheels all 
lone in a light tan color. It went past me like a slug from 
i seventy-five. And Bill La Fevre was at the wheel.” 

Hitchens of the Internal Revenue, very quiet and refined, 
1odded his head. ‘‘Yes, and two years ago, before Bill trans- 
erred to the Prohibition Bureau, I lent him ten dollars to 
meet his rent. He spent last winter at his place in Florida. 
He’s resigned from the bureau, and his trail is covered. It 
ooks good when you can get away with it.” 

“Quit it,” snapped Clarke. ‘Meditate on Slocum and 

Pelky, who were tripped in the get-away.” 
_“Yhey weren’t arrested,” said Purdy. ‘The deputy 
marshal couldn’t find them at the Ritz, but they obligingly 
eft word not to be concerned, they would appear tomorrow 
or the hearing.” 

“The marshal’s office was mighty close to the conspir- 
cy,” said Poole. “It owed the sufferers the courtesy of an 
idvance notice that the warrant was on its way.” 

“The case is curious to me,” remarked Purdy. “I can’t 
juite make out where it ends. You can understand most 
-ases. It doesn’t seem possible that those prohibition fel- 
ows could have left their trail so wide open if they hadn’t 
een convinced that nobody could or would touch them; then 
here’s the director—a prominent figure in his county, re- 
uted to be a millionaire, a member of prominent clubs, on 


the board of this institution and that—all the tags and badges 
of a leading citizen—it doesn’t seem possible that he would 
stake all that on a chance for a bit of easy money; and yet, 
the office went bad in a week. I’m puzzling about the po- 
litical significance of it. Galbraith is selected by the big 
boss who is in close alliance with Judge Winter—the brains 
of the political organization of Galbraith’s county; and Jake 
Slocum, the judge’s handy man, steps in as chief deputy and 
signs all papers. “hen the talk begins to circulate that the 
judge is a candidate for governor. We all know that po- 
litical campaigns cost a powerful lot of money. Perhaps 
Slocum and Galbraith thought they were rendering a public 
duty so important that no public officer would interfere 
with them. 

“Perhaps,” said Hitchens slowly, “and yet that first day’s 
work was worth a hundred thousand dollars if they col- 
lected what was coming to them—and money like that 
might look good even to a millionaire.” 

There was a pause while they gave their orders—‘“a 
seventy-five cent dinner for me with lamb stew and spinach,” 
said Clarke. 

“There,” he remarked bitterly. “I’ve saved a quarter 
and I hope Jake Slocum delivers himself up tomorrow for the 
hearing. He must have thought me a wooden head to travel 
along on three thousand dollars a year, when he was taking 
advantage of his opportunities. It will restore my Confidence 
in general honesty if I see him in a jamb—I’m not spiteful, 
you know, but in these days of prohibition, when all the old 
standards of honesty seem to have gone overboard and every 
next person is blossoming into prosperity, I sometimes feel 
such a fool to be pinching along as I am.” 


TT the hearing the next day there was a great gathering, 
a half dozen defendants, each with a lawyer; some fif- 
teen witnesses for the government, a squad of newspapermen 
and a crowd of the curious eager to get a peep into the 
mysterious land of the big bootlegger. Everything was 
ready. It was ten o'clock. Purdy glanced across the table 
at the array of defendant’s counsel. ‘Does anyone represent 
Slocum and Pelky?” he asked. “There was a general shak- 
ing of heads and a pause while Purdy talked to Jason Poole. 
He turned to the commissioner—a stooped little old man 
with perplexed eyes. “Mr. Commissioner, I am prepared 
to proceed; but two of the defendants appear to have been 
delayed.” 

A whisper ran about the room: “Slocum and Pelky 
haven’t turned up, what do you make of that?” followed by 
another, “they gave the deputy marshal the slip last night 
and made a clean get-away—South America perhaps.” 

There was another pause. A commotion at the door, the 
crowd standing in the passageway parted, and two smallish 
men edged their way through. “Here they come,’ said 
Jason Poole. Clarke looked at their white, strained faces 
and their grim shut mouths, and whispered with a nervous 
laugh, “I don’t feel so badly about that lamb stew and 
spinach.” 

The hearing dragged through the day, and closed in great 
perorations. ‘Then the commissioner made his announce- 
ment: “I hold Jacob Slocum and Emmett Pelky under 
twenty-five thousand dollars bail each for their appearance 
at trial, and the other defendants under ten thousand dol- 
lars bail each.” 

Later Purdy, Clarke and Hitchens were walking down 
the quiet corridor. “The offices of the various divisions of 
the department of justice were closed, except that of the 
marshal. As they passed the open doorway they glanced ° 
in and saw the late prohibition officials huddled in a corner, 
Pelky with drooping shoulders and Slocum fixed and immo- 
bile. “The commissionér came out into the corridor. “They 
want me to release them on fifteen thousand dollars bail 
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until tomorrow. They can produce that much bail to- 
night.” 

Purdy shook his head and walked on. “I think Pelky 
may break if we let him stare jail in the face for an hour. 
He was not so deep in the conspiracy as Slocum.” 

But when they returned in an hour the marshal’s office 
was closed. ‘The defendants had been taken to a hotel. 

“A perfectly sound chance gone,” said Purdy. 

The grand jury before which the evidence for an indict- 
ment was to be submitted would not meet for six weeks. 
In the meantime the assistant district attorney and the Spe- 
cial Intelligence Unit labored industriously gathering evi- 
dence against new defendants and building up their case 
against the director himself. Purdy was conscious of an 
antagonism on the part of the district attorney, manifested 
in many ways. ‘There was no denying the conclusion that 
Marsh wanted the proceedings confined to the men already 
under bail, and there was no denying the stiffening of 
Purdy’s determination to include the director and such 
other additional defendants of importance as he could in- 
volve. ; 

Few words passed between the two men on the subject. 
Once Purdy briefly outlined the additional evidence dis- 
covered and the additional defendants to be included. 

“But I want the case confined to the men already ar- 
rested,” protested the district attorney. 

“The case can’t be confined to them,” replied the assis- 
tant, “for the evidence shows that it wasn’t. We can’t 
introduce evidence against some of them and suppress the 
evidence as to the rest.” 

“T’ve said what I want,” asserted Marsh as he went out. 

The assistant raised his eyebrows. ‘What we want and 
what we get aren’t always the same,” he remarked to him- 
self. ‘“This case is my responsibility and has to be gone 
through with.” 

The two men watched each other closely. When the 
assistant was interviewing witnesses, the district attorney 
found occasion to come into the room frequently. When 
he appeared, all references to Galbraith dropped out of 
the witness’ story. 

“T think you intend -to go through with this thing,” said 
one witness, “but there is a lot in it and around it that you 
don’t know about, and I don’t want to get myself in a 
jamb.” 

“So far as I’m able, I’ll protect you if you’ll come clean,” 
said Purdy. 

“But you ain’t any too able,’ was the blunt answer. 

At night the assistant worked with the Special Intelligence 
Unit, particularly Clarke and a young man named Frank 
Marshall who was quiet and steady-going. 


T was:shortly after Purdy’s unsatisfactory interview with 

the district attorney that he came into the post office 
building at night and mounted to an upper floor. He passed 
down a long shadowy corridor, where the click of his heels 
on the stone floor resounded loudly, and turned to the right 
into a shorter corridor at the end of which a bar of light 
from a doorway lay across the floor. He threw back a 
swinging door and found Clarke at a roll-top desk and 
Marshall at a table, both absorbed in papers. 

“Anything new,” asked Purdy. 

“T’ve verified Jules Ginrich’s tip on the real owners of 
the Filson Distillery,” answered Marshall. “It belongs to 
our old friends Polakolf, Dago Murphy, Bill Isaacs and 
Frisco Sam Martin. ‘They’re the gang that’s been running 
the International Sales Company in town here, and I sup- 
pose the rest of Ginrich’s story is true too about the other 
distilleries they've purchased, three or four of them.” 

“Great stuff,” cried Purdy. “How’d you get it?” 


“T chased that check for interest, we got off the distillery 
records, down into the National Bank, dug into the bank’s 


records and found the gang had borrowed a hundred thou- | 
sand or so to finance the deal. The notes were there—some 
of them, though most of them had been lifted before they 
came due. Those fellows must have cleaned up quick. They 
bought the distillery just before the new director took office. 
Apparently they counted on getting plenty of permits, and 
manifestly they succeeded.” 

“Great work,” remarked Purdy. “I certainly would like 
to lay that crowd by the heels. Old Jules and his tips are 
sometimes helpful. I suppose he envies that gang for being 
more successful at bootlegging than himself and so tips us 
off occasionally.” 

“Tt was a beautiful little tip he gave us about the car- 
load of whiskey coming to the freight station,” said Mar- 
shall. “We hung around for three days waiting for some 
one to claim it, but nobody showed up; so we confiscated 
it. When I get low in spirit and feel that the bootleggers 
are laughing at our struggles to get witnesses I just think 
of some fellow doubled up with agony at losing a hundred 
thousand dollars worth of whiskey and feel better.” 

“It’s the gentlemanly thing these days,” said Purdy, “to 
lie about a liquor transaction. I can feel these fellows 
about us like a closed circle of silence, denying everything, 
knowing nothing. But that’s not the worst worry I have 
just now. I’ve felt for a long time that we were going to 
have a rough time putting our case over against the director. 
It looks worse than ever to me just now.” 

“Politics?” asked Clarke. 

Purdy nodded, ‘“That’s it. A rotten system any way 
you figure it. They select one of these big-time local politi- 
cians and stick him in as director. He hasn’t the first 
qualification for the job, if they honestly mean to enforce 
prohibition. He has plenty of other qualifications, how- 
ever—nerve and cupidity. Perhaps he takes care of his 
friends—‘political loyalty’ they call it. Perhaps he hogs 
it all for himself. If he’s too avaricious or stupid and the 
thing becomes a public scandal, Washington steps in most 
holily, picks some underling for the goat, spurns him out 
of office, goes soft on the director, puts in a regular revenue 
man for a while to sit on the lid until the outcry has died 
down and the demand for permits has become red-hot, 
then a new politician goes in and the bootleggers have a 
second inning.” 

“And while we‘re working nights preparing one case,” 
interjected Clarke, “they’re making a second one under 
our very noses, just as big and just as complicated, but differ- 
ent in its details. There are more ways of beating this law 


‘than there are of going to hell.” 


He sat back in his swivel chair and worried his hair till 
it stood on end. 

“When Washington begins to select directors for other 
than political reasons,’ went on Purdy, “and when agents 
are put in the classified service, and not appointed at the 
suggestion of a ward or city or county leader, I’ll begin to 
think Washington is on the level when it talks of prohibition 
enforcement. Does anyone suppose that a ward leader plants 
a man in the office to harass his own constituents? No, sir, 
that leader wants protection and advance information. No 
wonder we don’t trust 5 per cent of the agents, they aren’t 
appointed to enforce the law, and they know it and we 
know it.” 

“What chance have we got anyway,” said Clarke, “against 
these big fellows? We’re nothing but cogs in the old 
federal machine. We are run from Washington. If we 
meddle they'll go to Washington, and strike at a point 
miles above our heads, and then perhaps we’re transferred 
to a post somewhere two thousand miles away.” 

“Well,” said Purdy, “it’s going to be some wrestle this 
time between the political forces on the outside and the 
blind old federal machine that runs over anybody big or 
little if you let it alone.” 
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At eleven o'clock they got up to go. 

“Do you know, I figure that the fraudulent papers 
ssued by that office were worth about two million dollars 
2 month,” said Clarke. 

“T wonder who got the money,” said Purdy thoughtfully. 


HE grand jury convened to investigate charges of viola- 

tion of law and to make its quarterly return of indict- 
ments. Purdy was prepared to offer the evidence against 
he persons involved. Nothing further had been said 
yetween himself and the district attorney as to Galbraith. 
[he assistant was determined to present the evidence against 
he director; he felt sure the district attorney was planning 
0 prevent it. 

The tensity of the situation was relieved when Marsh 
eft the office for a few days. He never explained where 
1e had gone, but on his return the battle began in a long 
-onference, at which Purdy insisted on presenting the evi- 
Jence against Galbraith and the district attorney as stren- 
ously objected. “I want it understood,” Marsh repeated, 
‘that I am protecting no one. I prosecute without fear or 
favor, but the commissioner of, prohibition has not yet dis- 
nissed the director, and to prosecute will be a discourtesy 
hat will involve the attorney general in a controversy with 
he secretary of the Treasury. When Galbraith is dis- 
nissed we will prosecute.” 

“And in the meantime we smother the evidence against 
1im and make scapegoats out of his subordinates,” retorted 
he assistant. 

“No cases are ‘smothered’ in this office,” objected the 
listrict attorney. 

“Use what word you choose to,” said Purdy. 
ee it any other way.” 

The discussion terminated without conclusion and was 
sontinued the next morning. It was compromised by con- 
ining the first day’s testimony to the original defendants. 

The following morning the same question was up again. 

“My remaining witnesses involve Galbraith,” said Purdy. 
‘I must present their testimony or resign.” 

The district attorney smiled ingratiatingly. “You're an 
obstinate devil,’ he remarked. “I propose that we with- 
hold the testimony from this grand jury and you and I 
will go to Washington and lay the matter before the com- 
missioner of prohibitions Whether or not he acts, we 
shall no longer owe him any courtesy, and we will at once 
call a special grand jury to investigate the matter to the 
fullest extent without concern as to where it may lead.’ 

“That sounds like a possible solution,’ remarked the 
assistant. ‘‘But we should first consult with the Special 
Intelligence Unit which is handling the case.” 

Presently France came into the room in his quiet way 
and sat and listened to the proposal. 

“If it is a matter of temporary postponement merely,” 
he remarked at the conclusion, “I agree, but of course we 
are emphatic in insisting that the prosecution be carried to 
a conclusion.” 

So the break was avoided, but the situation continued 
much as before. No special grand jury was called, and 
no visit was made to the commissioner of prohibition. 
Purdy was very grim about it. Midway of the three 
months before the coming of the next grand jury, the state 
sustained a great loss or was relieved of a great burden— 
depending upon the point of view; the state boss died. He 
was the center of many hopes and ambitions and the ruth- 
less force that suppressed many others. 

The assistant contemplated the news in relation to the 
prosecution of Galbraith and felt assured that an obstacle 
had been removed. Within a month Galbraith had resigned 
from office, and the district attorney was convinced that the 
prosecution must go on relentlessly. The news reached 
Galbraith, and two days later the attorney general’s office 
was manifesting an interest in the case. A letter arrived 


“IT can’t 


directing that no action be taken until further advice was 
forwarded; but there was no further advice, at least none 
that the assistant received, although the district attorney 
spoke of telephone calls from Washington and manifested 
an unmistakable return to his old attitude. 

The grand jury convened. There was still no word 
from the attorney general releasing his injunction, 

“Tf the case is suppressed again,” thought the assistant, 
‘St will die in silence.” He said as much to the district 
attorney but was put off with the careless assurance that 
the matter could wait another three months. 

Purdy was stubborn, and a telephone call to Washington 
finally produced two representatives of the attorney gen- 
eral’s office. 

A conference was called with them. Clarke, France, 
Marshall and Hitchens were invited. Purdy reviewed the 
evidence at length. And there followed a few moments of 
general conversation. 

“We shall report on the matter, and you will receive a 
reply in due course,” said one of the visitors. 

“T must have it no later than tomorrow,” flared Purdy. 
“This case can’t be done in a day or two days, and the 
time is mighty short.” 

“There is no hurry,” said the visitor. 
be permitted to go ahead at this time.” 

“T knew it,” said Purdy fiercely. “So politics have suc- 
ceeded in spilling the federal machine.” 

“There are no politics in our department,” said one of 
the visitors bristling up. 

“And no politics in this case or my office,” interjected 
Marsh. 

“No politics!’ cried Purdy. “The case is shot full of 
politics. It was conceived in politics and it is about to die 
in politics. But you can tell the attorney general or whom- 
soever you deliver your report to that if this case is to die I 
must be fired before the grand jury reconvenes next week; 
for if I’m still in office I shall present it and no one will 
stop me.” 

He was still in office when the grand jury met and he 
started the case before it. 

He joined his co-workers at the table d’hote that evening. 
“Tt was brisk going for a while,’ he said with a laugh. 
“But I guess we’re comfortably on our way now. ‘Those 
fellows you laid hold of the other day broke and told a 
rich story. “They begin to think they had better line up 
with the winners and get a bath of immunity. We may 
have a squawk from the real inside yet, and then we'll tie 
up the big distillery ring and maybe reach out beyond the 
state director and lay hold of an upstanding figure or two 
in the state. Of course, I may yet be picked off. I had a 
tip the other day from a friend of mine. He met me in the 
corridor and. said, ‘Look out for yourself. They’re fixin’ 
to get you and get you quick.’ ‘Much obliged,’ I told him, 
‘but if they want to get me I can’t help it.’ So perhaps 
we won’t all go through with this thing together, but we’ve 
started it, and no one can stop it now.” 

It was afternoon of the next day. Purdy was climbing 
the broad stairs slowly and thoughtfully. He had his hat 
on and his overcoat thrown over his arm. He walked down 
the short corridor to the swinging door at the entrance to 
the office of the Special Intelligence Unit. Marshall was 
smoking a long cigar. Clarke was worrying his hair at the 
roll-up desk. He swung around and hailed cheerfully. 

“How’s the representative of Justice today—the Depart- 
ment of Justice, I mean.” 

Purdy sat down on the ledge of a bookcase and pulled 
out his watch. “Just a bit too late to be correct,” he re- 
marked with a wry smile. “It is two minutes past three. 
I received a letter from Washington a few hours ago. I 
was canned at three o’clock today.” He shrugged his shoul- 
ders. ‘Who was it remarked that politics and prohibition 
were blood brothers?” 


“You will not 


Neighbors 


N May, Professor Patrick Geddes, head of the 

Department of Civics and Sociology at the 

University of Bombay, will come to America 

for a four months’ visit. His Cities and Town 

Planning Exhibition, which now occupies a 
ball two hundred feet in length, will remain behind in In- 
dia; but in a series of lectures at the New School for Social 
Research, New York, and in separate lectures at various 
other institutions, Professor Geddes will expound the con- 
ception of civics and city planning which dominates that 
famous exhibition. 

The name, Patrick Geddes, stands for different things to 
different people. ‘To city planners and civic workers, Ged- 
des is the wandering student who, as city planner and so- 
ciologist, has surveyed, analyzed, and compared the de- 
velopment of cities and city-regions throughout the world, 
in India and Palestine as well as Europe and America. 
Those who are fresh from their natural history courses at 
the universities will think of Geddes as the authority on 
sex, co-author with J. Arthur Thomson of The Evolution 
of Sex, and Sex. To the Zionists 
Geddes will bring up vistas of the 
New Jerusalem and the New Hebrew 
University he has planned on Mt. 
Scopas; while the geographers will see 
‘in Geddes the friend and periodic col- 
league of Elisée Reclus, the pioneer in 
“regional survey,” and the founder 
of the British regionalist movement. 
There is a small public, perhaps, that 
knows Geddes as the co-editor, with 
Victor V. Branford, of the Making of 
the Future series, published by Will- 
iams and Norgate in England. Final- 
ly, there are a few acquainted with 
Patrick Geddes in all these aspects, and 
who see in his relentless activities as 
scientist, artist, and technician, a new 
Leonardo, embodying the outlooks and 
ideas of a second Renaissance, visibly 
bringing together in his own person 
all the dispersed specialisms of the 
modern age. 

Born in 1854, Patrick Geddes is now 
sixty-nine years old. ‘The first thirty 
years of his life gave him his founda- 
tions in the world of science as 
biologist; and his initial interest in living creatures, in their 
growth and development and reproduction, is still at the 
core of all his other interests and activities—for his work as 
a whole is best regarded, perhaps, as a revolt from the sterile, 
mechanistic habits of thought which were fostered by Vic- 
torian industrialism. Instead of accepting a_ robot-like 
“mechanocentric” existence, focused in the dissecting room, 
the machine and the factory, Geddes stands for “‘biocentric” 
activities, grouped about the living creature, the garden, the 
home, with all the mechanical apparatus subordinate to the 
main business of life—namely, the vivid interaction of the 
organism and its environment, the development in unison of 
“work, folk, and place.” 

The next thirty years of Geddes’ life, from about 1885 to 
1915, were centered in Aberdeen and Edinburgh. It was 
in Edinburgh that Geddes founded his famous summer 
school of civics; it was there that he built up the Outlook 
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Tower, which as long ago as 1898 Professor Charles Zueblin 
described in the American Journal of Sociology as the - 
world’s first sociological laboratory; it was there that he 
instituted the Civic Survey of Edinburgh, almost two decades 
before the first American survey. It was in Edinburgh, 
finally, that Geddes laid the foundations for the cities move- 
ment, which was brought to a head in the London Town 
Planning Conference of 1910, and which culminated in the 
international cities exposition at Ghent in 1913. It is impos- 
sible in this short space even to catalogue Geddes’ fertile 
initiatives and achievements. His report on Dunfermline is } 
still, as A. G. Gardiner described it in Pillars of Society, a 
mine of sociological wisdom; while with regard to more 
practical activities, his Edinburgh zoo is probably the most 
finely ordered, and in its own way the most exhaustive of 
all zoos, the famous Hamburg zoo not excepted. 

The crown of all this study and experience has come 
during the last decade in India and Palestine. Professor 
Geddes has surveyed and reported upon some fifty different 
cities in India, from Bombay to Calcutta, and from Amritsar 
to Madura. His report to the Durbar 
of Indore, in two volumes, is by all 
odds the most comprehensive study of 
civics and industry and social life, in a 
limited scene, that has yet been pub- 
lished; it provides for the development 
of every detail in the city’s existence, 
from the disposal of sewage and the 
regulation of trafic—with which our 
Western reports, alas! too frequently 
end—to the creation of a “post-Ger- 
manic” university, a university militant, 
ministering to the good life in the 
community. 

During the last few months Pro- 
fessor Geddes has, in addition to his 
regular university work, been prepar- 
ing plans for a zoo in Lucknow, for 
‘Tagore’s new schools in Bengal and for 
Osmania University at Hyderabad. 
With his return to India next winter, 
he will complete his engagement in the 
University of Bombay and will prob- 
ably devote the greater part of his 
time, throughout the year, to city 
planning activities. 


EWIS W. HINE’S old printer on the cover of SURVEY 
Grapuic for February, we have since learned, was well 
chosen to represent the general subject of that number: 
Joy in Work, Although known to his intimates also as a 
musician and a scholar, this old man with his shock of white 
hair and bushy eyebrows and with his long, lean hands took 
chief delight in his work at the printing press and as a 
teacher of his trade. His granddaughter supplies the fol- 
lowing notes concerning him. 

Deprived of an opportunity to attend school regularly in 
childhood, he persistently made the most of every other 
chance to study. He read unceasingly and patiently tackled 
and comprehended many a volume too forbidding in appear- 
ance for the average college-bred person. The subjects that 
caught his attention covered a broad scope. When his inter- 
est was fixed on one, whether it concerned history, religon, 
science or what-not, he did not let it rest until he had 
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ferreted out its origin 
and traced its devel- 
opment. We were apt 
to be quizzed by him 
on almost any ques- 
tion. 

Grandfather forgot 
time when he became 
lost in books or 
friendly argument. It was his habit to sleep and read inter- 
mittently through the night; and it was as usual to discover 
him poring over some book at four A. M. as at four P. M. 

To the printing trade he gave sixty-two years of his life, 
progressing step by step from apprenticeship to proofreading. 
In his later years he handled principally medical and tech- 
nical books, including Appleton’s encyclopedia. Because of 
his adherence to a definite standard of work, he often found 
it dificult to comply with the shop requirements. It was 
impossible for him to rush things through if this involved a 
sacrifice of neatness and perfection in his work. ; Accuracy 
in workmanship and substance of the material printed were 
the aim not only of his own work but also of his instruction 
to the high-school boys to whom in his last twelve years he 
taught the trade. : 

He derived keen satisfaction from every opportunity to 
exercise the skill of his craft and from his realization that it 
was an instrument for the dissemination of knowledge. In 
that spirit he taught, using every means at his command to 
fill his pupils with the desire to find expression in creative 
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effort. 


oe a moderately modest person to be hailed as an “angel” 
. by the press of a foreign country and to be pursued by 
that epithet throughout her stay in it must be a trying experi- 
ence. But Elsa Brandstrom, who has recently come to this 
country and whom the American newspapers apparently find 
it impossible to mention without the cognomen angel of 
Siberia,” has lived through worse things. In fact, the ac- 
count she gives of some of her experiences with the Swedish 
Red Cross among the war prisoners in Siberia might almost 
have been taken from Florence Nightingale’s Crimean 
letters. 

Daughter of the Swedish ambassador to the court at St. 
Petersburg, Miss Brandstrom began her work among war 
prisoners almost at the outbreak of the war. She was the 
only worker from a neutral country who continued it until 
1920. Let her tell the story in her own words: 


There were about fifty of us, and there were two million 
prisoners in camps scattered over some seventy thousand square 
miles of territory. We were the bad consciences of the Russian 
officials. We had to lead the commanders to the camps where 
twelve thousand prisoners were put in barracks meant for two 
thousand, barracks where the floors were so covered with sick 
and dying men, lying in unimaginable filth, that we had to 
push aside the bodies to find room for our own feet; we had 
to show them car-loads of prisoners, sick with typhus, who 
were locked in freight cars in the Moscow railroad yards and 
left to freeze and starve to death. 

They would say, “I did not know it was so bad. Do what 
you can about it.” Then we would set up hospitals where the 
sick could be cared for by those who were not so sick; we 
would get them clothes against the cruelly cold weather; we 
would check up on the rations; there would not be so much 
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suffering. Then would come a change in government. Every- 
thing would stop, the rations would be held up, the camps 
overcrowded, the typhus would break out—the work must all 
be done again from the beginning. And when we had begun 
to accomplish something—another revolution. 

Out of the two million prisoners six hundred thousand died. 
Those who live are sick in mind, and worn out in body. They 
lived on in the hope of coming back again to the rest and 
peace of their homes. And they came back to find their own 
families starving, to find their wives exhausted from the strug- 
gle to provide only half enough food for. the children. 

It is to help these that I have come to America. I have 
bought two estates where these men can be cared for, where 
they can have quiet and care, medical attention, work when 
they are able; where they can stay a few weeks, or a few 
months, or a few years if it is necessary, and then go out into 
life again, refreshed and renewed. 

And then, too, there are the children and wives of those who 
died in Siberia, to whom I wrote the last messages of their 
fathers and husbands. They think I am in some way related to 
them now, and that if they bring their troubles to me I will 
take care of them. 


Miss Brandstrom is the sort of person to whom one sur- 
renders one’s problems satisfied that they will be solved. 
To the sick, hopeless, fever-crazed men among whom she 
worked in the Siberian prisons, this slender, fair-haired 
woman, with her youthful buoyancy, must have seemed an 
“angel” indeed. 

Mr, Pillitz, the Hungarian artist who made the accom- 
panying drawing of Miss Brandstrom, was a prisoner of 
war at Krasz Najorszk, one of the camps in which Miss 
Brandstrom worked. He says, “She had- no fear of any- 
thing. She was always exposed to typhus and all the dangers 
of a prison camp, but she was not afraid.” 


FR four years a new stream of crusaders has been pour- 
ing into the Holy Land—the Jews in search of a national 
home. They have come—some 30,000 strong—from Galicia, 
Poland, Rumania, Austria, Russia—from lands racked by 
war, pestilence and famine. Most of them are young, hardly 
more than boys and girls, and three-quarters of them are 
graduates of high schools. How are these students and 
clerks to bridge the chasm between their books and stone- 
breaking under a semi-tropical sun, between the Ghettos of 
Polish towns and the tented labor camps of the valley of 
Jezreel, where the Chaluzim are winning new victories on 
the battlefields of Gideon and Saul? 

Much of that answer must be written in terms of health 
—conserving the slender stock of that precious commodity 
which the newcomers bring with them, and enabling them to 
make the tremendous adjustment to pioneer life, as well as 
arousing the interest of the older Jewish groups in the prosaic 
problems of sanitation, malaria, typhoid, and trachoma, which 
centuries of neglect have 
rooted deeply in Pales- 
tine. For four years this 
has been the work of Dr. 
I, M. Rubinow, who has 
just returned to Amer- 
ica, leaving the work un- 
der the direction of “‘the 
Jewish Florence Night- 
ingale,” Henrietta Szold. 

“Paradoxically, Pal- 
estine may be described 
as a healthy country 
with a very sick popula- 
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tion,” Dr. Rubinow declares. “The dangers to the Jewish 
population are due to its poverty and the peculiar conditions 
which accompany forced immigration. It is as futile to ex- 
pect to build up Palestine without sufficient medical service 
as it would have been futile to try building the Panama 
Canal without organizing in advance the sanitary and 
engineering work. What we have been trying to do in Pales- 
tine was to run an efficient repair shop for the human mate- 
rial used in upbuilding the land.” 

That repair shop includes hospitals in Jerusalem, Jaffa, 
Heifa, Safed and Tiberius, with laboratories and dispen- 
saries and a training school conducted by American nurses. 
It includes a nurse in each of the labor camps, and doctors, 
usually travelling donkey-back, for routine and emergency 
visits to the camps. It includes child welfare and milk 
stations in Jerusalem, and constant medical supervision and 
care of the 15,000 Jewish school children of Palestine, which 
has reduced the percentage of skin diseases from 50 to 24, 
and ot trachoma from 30 to 18, though it still is 80 in 
the Arab schools. It includes health pamphlets in Hebrew 
(with a special committee to coin words for bacteria, auto- 
mobile, and other post-Biblical terms). Until September, 
1922, when the government of Palestine, aided by the Joint 
Distribution Committee, took over a function which natural- 
ly belongs to it, it included malaria and sanitary work in 
the labor camps; and at an earlier date, it included similar 
work even in the cities. 

In evolving a modern medical service under pioneer con- 
ditions Dr. Rubinow, who is the author of the standard 
work on social insurance, has had an opportunity to try 
out interesting experiments. All the doctors in the service 
are on a full-time basis, with adequate salary, and private 
practice is forbidden. “This makes impossible the exploitation 
of patients of which hospitals sometimes are accused, and 
enables the director to shift his assistants to strategic points 
when emergencies arise. All patients in the hospitals, which 
take in Arabs as well as Jews, receive the same service, but 
each pays what he can. The rate varies from nothing to $5 
a day. About 15 per cent of the budget is met by the 
Jewish communities in Palestine, the rest by Jews through- 
out the world, chiefly the Jews of America. 

“The government of Palestine has not the 
means to do this work,’ says Dr. Rubinow. 
“The Jews themselves must build their home- 
land, working with the devotion with which the 
first-comers undertook the first task at hand— 
road building. Under ordinary conditions this 
work soon could become self-supporting in large 
measure. It is not fair to ask this of an immigrant 
and a laboring population. —The Amer- 
ican Zionist Medical Unit, a temporary 
war relief group which left for Pales- 
tine in June, 1918, with forty or fifty 
members, has become the permanent 
Hadassah Medical Organization with 
an annual budget of $600,000 and five 
hundred members, very few of them 
American. We must keep it going.” 


SOUTHERN social worker’s 
manuscript—too long for publi- 
cation—mentioned a Mexican woman 
who, it seemed, in her modest, un- 
sophisticated way accomplished some of 
the things which neighborhood work- 
ers throughout the country are trying 
to do. “Tell us about Valeria,” we 
wrote; and here is her answer: 
One day I met Valeria in the 
Mexican colony out by the cemetery. 


She was trudging along on her poor rheumatic feet, her arms } 
laden with bundles. 
“What are you doing so far from home?” I asked when 
greetings were over, including the ceremonious inquiry after |f 
the health of each member of my family. 
“Go see Juana. Juana gotta baby. Husband no gotta work.” 
The bundles were now explained. They were filled with | 
the purchases Valeria had made the day before at the rum- | 
mage sale, baby clothes, a warm nightgown, a baby blanket. 


We had wondered at the time—for we knew that Valeria | 


had no children. And then I bethought myself of other 
times I had seen Valeria in various parts of the town and of 
other. mysterious purchases. 

After this I took note on rummage sale days of the 
articles selected by our best.customer. One day it was a 
pair of children’s shoes, one day a black waist and skirt, 
one day a very large sweater. 

“But this won’t fit you, Valeria,” I said. ‘“This is too big.” 

“This no por me. This por Jesusita. She sick the feet. 
No puede walk.” 

Then I began to understand. Valeria was the self- 
appointed charity commissioner, Red Cross and visiting nurse 
for all of her large acquaintance. Was it illness, there she 
was with a bowl of hot soup and a willing hand and a home- 
made remedy of herbs. 
the flowers from her garden. Were there no school shoes 
for the children (at home they needn’t wear any), Valeria 
provided them. 

Yet Valeria is very little better off than they. She is over 
fifty and far from strong; her husband, a day laborer, is 
paying dollar by dollar for the bit of land and the crude 
shack which is their home. Yet month by month the shack 
becomes less crude; screen doors and windows, a porcelain 
sink and running water, adequate furniture, give evidence of 
the adaptability of this illiterate old pair of Mexican peons, 
not ten years away from their adobe earth-floored hut, to the 

land of opportunity.” And the garden! The garden needs no 
apologist. A mass of foliage, a riot of bloom, a prolific larder! — 

And all this takes time. So does the daily bath (incredible 
but true), the daily scrubbing of floors and the almost daily 
washing and ironing. Yet there is also time 
for an English lesson twice a week, for 
laborious practice of the art of writing, for 
Valeria has newly learned to write, and for — 
the composing of many little nosegays, gifts 
for teachers and friends. But all this must 
wait when Valeria hears of a friend in need. 

What has America 
to teach this new | 
neighbor of ours? ~ 
And what has she to 
teach America? 


This bronze statuette was given by Mrs. 
Sally James Farnham, the well-known 
sculptor, to the Mounted Police Associa- 
tion of New York in appreciation of the 
great civic service rendered by a branch 
of our police force which rarely enjoys the 
limelight of popular appreciation 
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OT the wild autumn but spring is the season of 
emotional conflict. Our instinctive. and - social 
heritages are apt to split, and we are swayed by 
different impulses which represent different stages 

in the experience of the race. Thus, when Mrs. Bruére 

speaks of the universal impulse to plant something as the 
snow melts away and the rich earth is fragrant in the warm 

‘sunshine, she speaks of a heritage which probably is tradi- 

tional rather than in the blood and bones of this generation. 

It remains to be seen whether that desire will survive after 

more than one or two generations of living in city apart- 

ments with not even a backyard for the exercise of the art 
of growing things. 
Older and more universal is the impulse to roam that 

“comes upon us at this season—attested to by the poets from 

Chaucer to Riley: 


I 


Whan that Aprille with hise shoures soote 
The droghte of Marche hath perced to the roote, 
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Thanne longen folk to goon on pilgrimages. 


_ This is the time when in our modern America boys steal 
a ride—or even an automobile; when mothers and teachers 
find youth ungovernable; when workingmen “sass” their 
foremen and go off after another job; when those who have 
to stay in stuffy shops and offices dream of green hedges 
somewhere and fragrant meadows. Long before we were 
human, this was the time of year when, in common with 
all living things, we were ready to “take a risk’ —to unfold 
rather than shrink into ourselves. From ancient pastoral 
days, this was the time to “get a move on” with kith and 
kin, and not only for the young who left the parental tent 
to mate. 

But superimposed upon this instinct to wander comes the 
experience handed on, first from mother to daughter, later 
from father to son, the eager scanning of sun and moon and 
other signs of nature for the propitious moment to plant 
the seed that will provide sustenance in days to come. ‘The 
erratic instinct is suppressed; the thrifty husbandman’s atti- 
tude to life becomes “second nature.” Are, then, these two 
impulses—the one inherited, the other acquired—irreconcil- 
able, perennially in conflict? Perhaps. But they need not 
be. 

It is only in the nineteenth century that the opportunity 
to grow things for all who wanted to do so was lost; only 
in the nineteenth century that wanderlust and productivity 
have become mutually exclusive. Sound instincts have been 
sacrificed to a mistaken notion of wealth and security. The 
ancient and medieval journeyman who saw life while he 
perfected himself in his craft was a better workman by far 
than the one today who remains glued to his task, “sticking 
by the firm,” mechanically efficient only because habituated 
through endless repetition to rapid performance of a few 
simple processes. 
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HE proposal which Mrs. Bruére makes in her article, 

to use the seasonally unemployed labor of our industries 
to make good the shortage of rural labor at this time of 
year, is psychologically sound in that it meets both the biolog- 
ical and the socially inherited desires in the human breast. 
It might even be enlarged. Why not deliberately induce 
seasonal fluctuations in trades that now are steady—too 
steady for the spiritual good of those engaged in them? 
Why not give all of us, and more especially those of us who 
are young, the opportunity of interrupting the blunting 
monotony of our vocational life by a seasonal holiday for 
work of a different kind—a human service, elementary in 
its significance, the growing of bread? 

And what of our schools? Down on one of the sea 
islands off the Carolina coast, Penn School closes for a 
full fortnight of spring planting every year. Class-rooms 
are empty; teachers and pupils alike are off to the fields— 
after a procession with rakes and hoes and flags down. the 
island road to hail the opening of the new crop-year. 
Around most of our cities there are abandoned war gardens 
that could be reclaimed if the education authorities took 
them over to initiate children into the great common rite 
of all the nations. 


“1 ETTER business,” said Sir Horace Plunkett on his 

recent visit to the United States, “means teaching 
farmers to combine.” He stressed the necessity of building 
cooperative agricultural organization from the bottom up 
rather than from the top down; but it was clear from many 
of his remarks that he did not wish this dictum to be under- 
stood as a criticism of concerted effort to teach farmers how 
to cooperate. He said: 


In Ireland we attach so much importance to the cooperative 
spirit that we try to get farmers to organize for every purpose 
of their industry, always beginning with some simple trans- 
action, such as buying fertilizer, or perhaps selling their eggs 
or something of that sort, to try out the method and get them 
to understand the principles involved. We maintain that the 
cooperative principle is the only sound principle for farmers’ 
combinations, as the capitalistic or joint stock system nearly 
always ends disastrously. 


In contrasting the development of cooperation among the 
farmers of Ireland with that of the American farmers, Sir 
Horace did not, apparently, fully appreciate the difference 
of the conditions in which both have their origin. For the 
tobacco growers of the South in the last year or two, as 
previously for the fruit growers of California and other 
groups, it was not a question, as it had been in Ireland, of 
slowly learning how to grow things and thus step by step 
improving their living conditions; for them, who knew how 
to produce in abundance, it was a question of beating a 
powerful machine that worked against them by setting up 
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a more powerful machine of their own. It was a task that 
could only be met in a big inclusive fashion. 

It is easy to find fault with some of these great organiza- 
tions on the ground that they are managed by a bureaucracy, 
that, as a writer in the New Republic states, “there is 
nothing in the organic structure of these farmers’ large- 
scale merchandizing associations to inspire the public with a 
faith in the present movement for meeting the tests of social 
relationship and for enhancing the farmer’s power of mobile, 
intelligent adaptation to economic changes.” But has not the 
farmer first of all to learn the power of organization before 
he can learn the art of making it respond to the fine shadings 
of a truly democratic control? Of course, it would be a 
great loss, not to say calamity, if the movement were stand- 
ing still at this point. But there is no adequate ground for 
that charge. Just as trade unionism among the industrial 
workers has been the basis upon which elaborate structures 
of self-governing organization for various economic, social, 
educational and political purposes have eventually been built, 
so the cooperation of farmers for the protection of element- 
ary interests may be relied upon gradually to bear fruit in a 
richer community life. 


OOPERATIVE marketing by itself does not suffice to 

improve the lot of the American farmer. ‘This was 
strikingly illustrated the other day in Arkansas. Here the 
Cotton Growers Cooperative Association had signed up six 
thousand farmers for the whole of their 1922 crop, expected 
to yield 200,000 bales. But only 70,000 bales were delivered 
and sold through the association. Why? George T. Odell, 
who describes the circumstances in the Christian Science 
Monitor, says: 

The holders of the crop mortgages would not let the farmers 
sell through their own association. ‘They took the cotton them- 
selves. Cotton, it must be remembered, has steadily increased 
in price. This is another state where the farmers are enslaved 
by a system of credits—and by tenantry. 


Whether the Capper-Lenroot-Anderson Rural Credits 
Act, one of the few positive achievements of the recent 
Congress, is going to meet situations such as this remains 
to be seen. The act falls short of the facilities which 
enthusiasts for credit extensions had hoped for from federal 
legislation. It provides for the establishment of twelve 
intermediate credit banks under the control of the Farm 
Loan Board, each with a capital of five million dollars to 
be subscribed by the Treasury. It is, therefore, definitely 
an extension of government banking in a field hitherto left 
entirely to private enterprise. Some have criticized this bill 
as a dangerous precedent; some because it would “‘shove the 
farmers further into debt”; but most on the ground that 
other reforms are more urgently needed—especially the 
control of transportation’; the opening of foreign markets 
by a consistent foreign policy; and price regulation. The 
radical Northwest and the conservative agricultural organ, 
Wallace’s Farmer, agree in complaining that extension of 
credit, unaccompanied by other measures, is not going to 
convert loss into profit. Nevertheless, much evident dis- 
appointment among farmers does not blind them to the 
advantages of this measure which promises to give them at 
least a minimum of protection against greedy and unsym- 
pathetic creditors. The new institution is not going to help 
appreciably in diminishing the cost of loans for large trans- 
actions, such as land purchase or big improvements; nor is 
it needed to tide over quick turnovers. But it will ease the 
situation between planting and marketing, a period varying 
from three to nine months; and, giving the farmer a new 
source of credit to fall back upon, it will exert a wholesome 
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influence on current charges for accommodation of that kind. | 
Indeed, with the moderate sums of governmental capitaliza- 
tion involved, it is likely that the indirect, psychological 
effect—the giving of backbone to the farmer in his fight 
against extortion—will be more valuable than anything the 
twelve new banks can do directly to uphold prices or cheapen }, 
credit. 


OR some reason, the French government and French 
agricultural organizations have been anxious that the 
International Labor Office at Geneva should restrict its 
work to questions relating to industry. It may not be far- 
fetched to suggest that underlying other motives was the. 
reason that in so far as international questions on rural 
labor are concerned, France is predominantly an employing 
nation which is finding work at certain seasons of the year 
for considerable numbers of foreign migrant laborers. How- | 
ever, the question of the office’s competency has been sub- 
mitted to the Permanent Court of International Justice, | 
and upon its decision that the Treaty of Versailles em- } 
powered the International Labor Office to look into con- 
ditions of farm life and labor, the French have promised 
their Joyal cooperation in this work. Encouraging progress | 
has been made in the last few months. Not only has the } 
governing body of the International Labor Office appointed 
an international committee on agriculture, but a joint ad- 
visory committee of representatives of the labor office 
and of the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome 
has been formed which, in giving expert consideration ta }. 
the questions raised, will have the benefit of the experience — 
and information collected for so many years by the older 
institution. \ 
With the recent decision of the dominant employers’ and | 
trade-union organizations in the United States to take part 
as full members in the work of the International Labor | 
Office, and with the participation of this country in the — 
activities of the International Institute of Agriculture © 
which was founded by David Lubin of Sacramento, the ob- | 
stacle of political aloofness to cooperation in a great social 
task seems to have been almost entirely overcome in this — 
instance. Indeed, it would not be surprising if in the course 
of time international agreements were reached concerning / 
the treatment of migratory agricultural labor which would — 
help to make an end to those unfortunate conditions of | 
Mexican labor in some of our southwestern states that seem | 
to have survived all our protective national and state legis- | 
lation. But what will the International Labor Organiza-— 
tion do if the subject of international labor exploitation 
in tropical colonial countries—that is, in the potentially 
largest food producing areas of the world—ever comes up 
seriously for debate? 


ABOR, after all, is a secondary problem for the agri- 

culturists of the world to meet. International labor 
organization presupposes world peace, and world peace 
implies that there is an adequate supply of food for all the 
people made accessible to all the people. This, in fact, is 
the first item in the program of the World Agriculture 
Society, formed three years ago largely through the effort 
of President Kenyon L. Butterfield of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. He found that the farmers of the 
world had no international organization or conference t 
cooperate in the solution of their common problem. He 
found that there was no international agency to study the 
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food needs of the world’s population, or the conservation 
and reclamation of fertile soil, or the means by which food 
producers might be assured a fair return for their invest- 
ment and labor, or the dissemination of the best modern 
methods of husbandry and scientific knowledge of produc- 
tion and management. Yet famine in one country often 
coincides with unusually large crops in another with disaster 
for large sections of the people in both. “Thousands migrate 
from one country to another without certainty that the land 
which is their goal will in the long run best support them 
and their families. Different regions compete in the pro- 
duction of one commodity, glutting the markets of the 
world, while, owing to lack of knowledge on the part of 
producers, other commodities for which there is active 
demand, and which could be produced at a much higher 
profit, are offered in insufficient quantities. “The need for 
a continuous survey of these and similar factors on an inter- 
national basis is clear. Without it there can be no inter- 
national cooperation in the largest economic concerns of 
humanity. In the absence of a more inclusive agency, 
representative of the governments as well as of the farmers, 
the World Agriculture Society is to be commended for the 
admirable pioneer work it has set going in this unexplored 


field. 


HAT is popular art? ‘There are indications that 

wuiany of those responsible for movements that aim at 
popularizing the arts will have to revise their judgments. 
Whatever may be the cause, America is rapidly outgrowing 
its admiration for the sweetly pretty picture that tells a trite 
‘story tritely. The calendar maker and the editor of a 
popular magazine will have to go to school again and try 
to keep up with the times. Wherever real art, simple, 
competent and free from shallow sentimentalism, is shown, 
the people appreciate it. For instance, the Brooklyn Museum 
has just closed an exhibition of contemporary Russian paint- 
Ings and sculpture as variedly representative of the spirit 
of the times as anything shown by a public institution in 
recent years. Great doubt had been expressed concerning the 
probable success of this exhibition; some there were who 
thought that such an exhibition would appeal only to a few 
connoisseurs, that it would be caviar for the masses. Instead, 
this exhibition was attended by over seventy thousand per- 
‘sons; the first edition of the catalogue was exhausted on the 
[second day; the people who came discussed eagerly the 
' merits of the works shown and found in them moods and 
ideas corresponding to their own. 

“There is no more vicious doctrine of art propaganda,” 
Rossiter Howard, curator of the Cleveland Museum of 
Art, said recently, “than the belief in the need of lowering 
standards to meet popular taste.” He added later: 


Don’t let us suppose that because the parents are in the 
story age of appreciation, the children are not susceptible to 
genuine art qualities... .. Give them the best, and they will 
be more excited over the drawing of Michael Angelo than over 
the doggies of J.andseer.... 

We can win our own generation to a support of what we 
are trving to do. We can win our children to standards far 
beyond any possibilities for ourselves. In both cases the most 
potent element is abundant nourishment of the finest quality. 


Few people as yet realize that every household; no matter 
how modest, possesses what Mr. Howard calls “the most 
effective means of developing appreciation” —is able to own 
original works of art. Many homes now filled with photo- 
graphic reproductions of mediocre paintings could, without 
any additional outlay, contain prints and etchings, even 
original water colors of greater decorative effect and much 
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higher artistic value. ‘To many people of moderate means 
the thought has not yet come that they can afford—afford 
better than some of the luxuries in which they indulge—to 
decorate their homes with original paintings of 4 high 
quality, insuring for themselves a permanent source of 
enjoyment and sometimes an investment, and at the same 
time encouraging contemporary American art. “The new 
Painters’ and Sculptors’ Gallery Association which has just 
opened a permanent exhibition in the Grand Central 
Terminal building in New York, and which will send 
collections of works by living American artists throughout 
the country, is yet another organized effort of the artists 
themselves to find that larger market. It remains for com- 
munity leaders and others interested in the cultivation of 
good taste to help break down the antiquated notion that 
ownership of works of art is a privilege of the rich. 


HE Americans who are accustomed to look to their 

secretary of commerce for authoritative leadership in 
foreign relief are puzzled. A month ago there was famine 
in Russia—a great famine. Today Mr. Hoover waves the 
famine aside. ‘There are two methods of attacking the 
famine: emergency relief and economic reconstruction. Mr. 
Hoover not only denies, in effect, the need for further 
American aid through emergency relief but blocks the plea 
of his own representatives in Russia for American under- 
standing of the need and methods of reconstruction. 

When the Commission on Russian Relief which had 
traveled some nine thousand miles through famine provinces 
to get the facts for the National Information Bureau made 
its report in February, asserting that eight million Russians 
were in danger of starving before the next harvest unless 
relief feeding was “‘continued and increased,” Mr. Hoover 
was silent. But his associates, George Barr Baker and 
Frank Page, stated publicly that their information showed 
this estimate to be correct. As late as March 5, the A. R. A. 
quoted the same figure in its publicity, as the basis of its 
present program. 

Mr. Hoover himself found the situation so complicated 
by the export of grain and other factors that he could not 
continue’ feeding adults, but limited his program to the feed- 
ing of children. But other organizations—the American 
Friends Service Committee, for instance—undertook to in- 
crease their effort to meet in some small way the emergent 
problem of keeping alive some parents as well as children. 

Whereupon it suddenly appeared that there was no famine 
to speak of. Mr. Hoover, on March 8, gave the press a 
statement based on cable advices from Colonel Haskell, his 
representative in Moscow, which asserted that 


the present program of the American Relief Administration 
combined with Soviet government relief measures is sufficient 
to prevent starvation and care for the sick«until the harvest, 
which promises well. . .. We hear of no starvation in Russia, 
and while undernourishment is general, especially among chil- 
dren, we believe not over one million in all Russia would starve, 
even if all foreign relief stopped today. Conditions immeas- 
urably better-now than anticipated last fall. . . . Kamenev has 
read above and concurs. 


So far, that is exactly that kind of picture the Soviet gov- 
ernment is glad to have presented in American newspapers. 
Throughout the fall and winter, it has exaggerated its food 
resources and minimized the famine. In part, at least, its 
motive has apparently been to put a bold face on Russia’s 
aspirations for foreign trade, and to salve the pride of the 
extreme Communists who find capitalistic philanthropy a 
thorn in the flesh and wish to be rid of it. 

But is it a true picture? No grain has been reaped 
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since October, when Kamenev, the same commissar who 
now approves Colonel Haskell’s message, admitted that 
eight and a half million people would need feeding on 
January 1. Not a bushel has been added to the crop since 
February, when the American Relief Administration was 
convinced that eight millions needed aid to escape starva- 
tion. No increase has been made in Mr. Hoover’s pro- 
gram of feeding children, with its maximum of three mil- 
lions. At least one European agency has withdrawn from 
the field; the others, together with the smaller American 
organizations, will hardly care for more than half a million. 
Who is going to feed the other four and a half or five million 
people? 

Mr. Hoover, suddenly become trustful, says the Soviet 
government will do all that is necessary to prevent starva- 
tion. We doubt it. So far as any announcement has been 
made, the amount set aside for famine feeding from the 
income tax (paid in grain), which is the chief source of 

current income for all governmental activities, is roughly 
seven million bushels. ‘That would give each of four and 
a half million people about a bushel and a half to last until 
August. There is evidence that in some districts the food 
is holding out longer than was expected, and that the gov- 
ernment is extending its effort and struggling with the 
situation at the points where suffering is greatest. But such 
impartial observers as the commissioners of the National 
Information Bureau, after studying the need and the gov- 
ernmental apparatus for meeting it, were convinced that the 
authorities neither would nor could accomplish so great 
a task. 


S there reason for his accepting just at this time—after 

roundly condemning Soviet ethics and policy for years— 
an inherently improbable Soviet declaration? ‘The report 
from Colonel Haskell coincides, oddly enough, with the 
launching of several campaigns for funds by relief agencies 
in this country which are not under Mr. Hoover’s control. 
Something very like this happened a year ago. When appeals 
from independent agencies were at their height in the winter 
of 1921-22, the secretary made a slashing public attack on 
some of them. Whether or not his strictures were justified 
in any particular instance, the immediate effect was to cripple 
for the time being the work not only of the organizations 
attacked but also of others admittedly reputable and useful. 

Is this to happen again? It is too late now to save the 
situation in Russia this year in any large way. But it is not 
too late to alleviate the suffering of some of the thousands 


of villages where hunger will take toll this spring and sum; 


mer. ‘The Friends tell us that men and women are now 
starving to death in Pugachev. From east and south of 
the little area in Samara where their work is concentrated 
come pitiful appeals. They should immediately have the 
funds with which to push out into these surrounding areas 
of hunger and to do there what can yet be done to save 
Russian farmers and their families. Americans who do not 
share Mr. Hoover’s confidence in the Soviet government 
have an opportunity to make sure of some few lives. 


HE Nation has done a public service in publishing the 

original text of Colonel Haskell’s report—differing in 
important particulars from the version which Mr. Hoover 
released to the press. Colonel Haskell’s cable closed with 
these paragraphs: 


What Russia now needs is money or credit against which it’ 


can purchase necessities, rehabilitate agriculture, transporta- 
tion, vital industries, medical institutions on permanent basis, 
and destroy ravages pests in agricultural areas. 

Realize reconstruction outside province A. R. A. but we 
should give public correct situation so any assistance can here- 
after be directed proper purposes. 

_ Decision soviets export grain based effort accomplish above, 
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but upbuilding without foreign financial help slow and ineftect-| 
ive and sure entail misery and suffering by millions over long} 
period years. H 
Kameney has read above and concurs. H 
The first of these paragraphs Mr. Hoover quoted. 
second and third he omitted—except for the phrase “ 
reconstruction outside province A. R. A.” Mr. Hoover’s} 
staff has released many columns of publicity about the} 
difficulties created by the export of grain; when Mr.| 
Hoover’s executive in Russia cables an interpretation which} 
puts that item of Soviet policy into significant relation with 
the whole reconstruction problem it is quietly pocketed. 
Mr. Hoover’s dilemma is obvious. Having made the ex-} 
ports of grain by the Soviet government a reason for refusing} 
emergency relief to adults, it is naturally embarrassing to 
have his staff in Russia refer so favorably to these same trou- 
blesome exports. But the encouraging fact remains that the 


come to realize the fundamental importance of the Russian 
effort for reconstruction, and to join with other American 
social workers in the field in calling for a more active aid of 
that effort. | 


T was old Tut-ankh-Amen who killed the Bursum bill, 

or perhaps Howard Carter who brought to light the seat 
and the pocket flask with which the Egyptian king traveled ” 
to unknown worlds three thousand years ago. At any rate, 
the Egyptian excavations suddenly gave the archaeologists 
a public attention they had not enjoyed in many a day. The | 
front pages of our newspapers blossomed out into news from | 
Sardis and Kharakhoto and Yukatan, from Arkansas and 
Missouri, which made the average American aware of the 
long links that .bind our civilization with civilizations of ))) 
thousands of years ago—and of the fact that there is raging 
among us here and now one of the grandest fights ever 
fought to save the remnants of a native culture as distinctive _ 
and important as any to be dug out of the bowels of the | 
earth. The Pueblo chiefs with their white sponsors in_ 
Washington for once were supported by a strong public” 
opinion when they faced those who would legislate them 
permanently out of their land. An aroused public con- | 
science will insist, let it be hoped, when the new bill comes / 
up again in the next Congress, that the freeing of the Indian | 
from shackles that prevent his full development be accom- 
panied by positive measures to ensure the economic and |) 
cultural survival of the race. / 


F a third of a million Indians in the United States and 
Alaska, less than one hundred thousand carry a blood 
or social heritage approximately pure. And of this number 


not more than fifty thousand possess a rich and potentially 
dynamic culture. 


Those Indians of Minnesota, debauched with whiskey 


t those Oklahoma Indians, land- 
less and pauperized after solemn treaties had been broken ; 
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those California Indians, starved to death by tens of thou- 
sands—these as individuals and groups are gone forever, and 
restitution can never be made. But scores of groups, thou- 
sands of individuals remain; and we can still write a happier 
ending to the record of their betrayal. 

The argument from justice it not the only one. 


The 


Indian question as a challenge to social salvage has its place 


among present-day world problems; its solution would give 
a new impetus to the solution of similar problems in Russia, 
in China, in Turkey, in India, indeed throughout the 


world—wherever an industrial social organization and an 


individualistic outlook on life encounter the different ethnic 
complexes that have lived on from an earlier day. It is 
the special contribution of the American school of anthro- 
pologists, led by Franz Boas, to have challenged and put out 
of the lists the Europocentric world view of Herbert 
Spencer, Tylor, Morgan and others whose theories became 
a sanction for imperialist expansion and, to a degree, the 
impulse for missionary enterprise. 


HERE are many civilizations, of diverse values, whose. 


psychic effect on their individuals and whose possible 


. significance for future culture is inestimable. Against these 


many civilizations were hurled the industrialism and 
individualism of the last two centuries. What will these 
other civilizations, if permitted to survive, do with our 
occidentalism ? What will they do ¢o it? Must the contact 
of other civilizations with that of modern Europe and 
America be one of bitter feud, a total rejection, a gulping 
down whole with whatever devastating effect on the social 
organism? In dealing with immigrants we face a similar 
question. It is a question that preoccupies Mahatma Gandhi, 
the nationalists of Turkey—indeed, the thinkers of all the 
Mohammedan world—and the more sophisticated of the 
Young China. Our South American neighbors, as Miss 
Sheepshanks shows in this issue, are beginning to realize its 
existence. 

The question will not be answered theoretically but 
empirically. In part it may be answered by experiments 
deliberately carried out—through a selection of culture 
elements that are maintained through more or less of isola- 
tion during an experimental period. Indian groups like 
the Navahos, the Pueblos and some Alaskan communities 
lend themselves almost ideally for such experiments whose 
results, properly understood and applied, might alter the 
social policy of the whole human race. The argument of 
“artificiality” might be objected to such experiments. But 
most of the so-called primitive civilizations, in their contact 
with the Occidental system, have met the test precisely under 
a condition of selected factors and isolation. Only, too 
often the trader, the rowé and the missionary with but a 
single marrow purpose have been the: harbingers of the 
West; it is these selected groups that have, in the vast isola- 
tions of the South Seas, executed such deadly experiments 
on the Marquesas Islanders and Tahitans as Robert Louis 
Stevenson has mournfully described. The thrusting of these 
elements of white civilization upon archaic communities, and 
the driving underground of the more competent .and inter- 
esting elements of ancient life have been repeated again and 
again throughout the history of the Red Indian in the United 
States. 

The difference is not between artificial and natural con- 
tacts but between a purposive and intelligent experimental 
artifice and a brutal artifice motivated by greed, lust and 
scorn as often as by zeal. The devotion of the earlier mis- 
sionaries and teachers has been fortified increasingly in 
recent decades by a new spirit among the outposts of 
Christianity which comprehends cultural and social values. 
The domination of the fatalistic one-civilization concept in 
the field of anthropology has been broken. It remains for 
American statesmen, missionaries, social workers, com- 
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munity leaders to establish those practices and experiments 
which will lead toward the sharing of inward values between 
diverse racial groups. A deeply felt need of thinkers the 
world over could be met halfway by such American effort. 
This is our peculiar opportunity. 


NCE more the government, with all its caution in the 

avoidance of entangling foreign commitments, proposes 
a forward step in international cooperation that is hailed 
with satisfaction by all who believe that any beginning in 
active world organization for peace is a gain. The objections 
voiced to America’s participation in the Permanent Court 
of International Justice come largely from those who are, 
on principle, averse to all “meddling” in Europe. To those 
who believe in the action proposed by the President with 
the safeguards suggested by Secretary Hughes, the danger, 
if there is any at all, consists not in the precedent that is set 
for other, possibly more perilous forms of intervention, but 
rather in the possibility that an international organization 
responsible ‘only to the governments of the constituent 
nations may be too far removed from the peoples to represent 
fully the moral sense and ideals of the masses. “This is one 
reason among others why every new movement for inter- 
national relations between different groups of citizens and 
a quickening of popular concern for foreign affairs are so 
important at the present time. 


EVERAL encouraging signs of progress in that direction 
have been listed in these columns in recent months. 
Another is the announcement by the National Education 
Association of an international conference on the promotion 
of world peace to be held in California this coming summer 
at which, through the attendance of perhaps a thousand 
direct delegates and an equal number of foreign exchange 
professors already in this country, some fifty nations of 
Europe, Asia and the Americas will be represented. 
“Better understanding of other nations through wisely 
directed educational effort,” is the purpose also of the Nor- 
man Wait Harris Memorial Foundation, an endowment 
given in trust to the University of Chicago by the widow 
of the banker of that name. The income from the fund, 
which amounts to $150,000, is to be used for public lectures 
at the university by eminent men from different countries. 
“Sociologists of the world, unite!” seems to be the motto 
of a committee on international relations set up, with the 
enthusiastic approval of its members, by the American 
Sociological Society at its recent meeting in Chicago. Three 
specific objects were outlined, with freedom to enlarge the 
program: the establishment of fraternal relations with 
sociological societies and individual sociologists abroad; 
investigations of how the government gets its foreign news 
and of how the public gets its foreign news. The chairman 
ot this committee is Professor Herbert Adolphus Miller, of 
Oberlin College, who has done so much to interpret the 
psychology and aspirations of the smaller nationalities of 
Europe; and the other members are Jane Addams, Jerome 
Davis, Roscoe Pound and Albion Small. The committee 


is appealing for funds to make its work as thorough as 
possible. 


1 spite of an isolation in foreign policies probably without 
precedent for so great a nation in a time of nominal 
peace, the German people have not lost their interest in 
foreign affairs. An interesting announcement is that of the 
foundation of an Institute for Foreign Politics at Hamburg, 
like the Institute of International Affairs in London entirely 
independent of the government, for the scientific study of 
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international law, politics and intercourse. Present-day 
rather than historical studies will be taken up at the 
start, and a periodical is to extend the educational activities 
of the institute. Its director is Professor Albrecht Mendels- 
sohn Bartholdy and on its staff is Paul Marc, of Munich, 
German representative of the Foreign Press Service of New 
York and an occasional contributor to the SURVEY, a man 
who is keenly alive to the broader social and economic 
foundations of international cooperation. 


T begins to look as though the American people were 
going to have their legal procedure reformed, so as to 

make it a true instrument for the administration of justice. 
At its annual meeting last summer, the American Bar 
Association went on record in favor of a definite program 
of reform for federal legal procedure; and at its more recent 
meeting the Association of American Law Schools not only 
endorsed this action but championed the same program of 
reform for the legal procedure in the various states. It 
proposed that both programs of reform should be carried 
through in such a way as to make uniform the legal pro- 
cedure in the state and federal courts. 

The essential changes advocated by these legal associa- 
tions are embodied in a short Procedure Act submitted to 
Congress and the various state legislatures. “This provides 
for a unit administration of law and equity in one form of 
civil action, and for the regulation of the general theory 
only of pleading, evidence and practice—leaving all other 
matters of legal procedure for directory rules of court in- 
stead of mandatory legislation. After passage of these bills 
it will be necessary for the Supreme Court of the United 
States to formulate or adopt rules of court for the procedure 
in all of the federal courts; and after that for the state 
supreme courts to adopt either the same\rules or similar 
rules for the procedure in all of the state courts. 

To ensure the adoption of this program, the American 
Bar Association advocates the authorization by Congress of 
the appointment of a permanent commission by the Presi- 
dent; and the Association of American Law Schools has 
referred to its executive committee the appointment of a 
commission to cooperate with such federal commission and 
any similar commissions or committees in the various states, 
so far as its services may be welcomed and of assistance in 
initiating legislative and judicial action and in securing 
uniformity. 


The foundation for real procedural reform has thus been . 


laid. If Congress and the various state legislatures will 
follow the lead taken by the members of the legal profession, 
there is hope that we may at last have in this country a legal 
procedure corresponding to modern requirements. 


HE recent decision of the North Dakota Supreme 

Court which sustained the act establishing conciliation 
for small controversies has been hailed in some of the law 
journals as a notable event. It will help to secure the adop- 
tion of similar laws in many other states and so to remove 
one of the worst failures of the existing judical system of 
America: the prompt and just dispensation of justice be- 
tween litigants in minor suits. Reginald Heber Smith, who 
has done so much to direct public attention to the difficulties 
experienced by the “small man” in our courts, in this issue 
shows the bearing of the technical reforms that are under 
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way upon human realities such as the social worker en- 
counters in so many cases. Indeed, the North Dakota de- 
cision and, in consequence, the more extensive introduction 
of the use of conciliation in the settlement of quarrels mean 
that once more the viewpoint and method of the social 
worker have gained a triumphant victory. “Due process of 
law,” while it may not be denied any citizen, in a properly 
organized society is not invoked except in desperate cases, 
as a last resort. 

In a community where lives are intimately interwoven, 
where every one knows the affairs of every one else, the 
court will rarely be called upon in a minor controversy. 
But for most of us life has become highly complex, and 
social machinery has to take the place of neighborly inter- 
vention. So the tribunal of conciliation or small claims 
court takes its place beside the community center and the 
baby clinic and the “poor man’s lawyer” as an organ of 
social stabilization and of social progress. “The ward boss, 
the family physician, the parish minister and the settlement 
worker gradually disintegrate, and the side-lines of their 
activities which were secondary to their main social functions 
are re-apportioned to proper organs of democracy. 


F proof were.needed that the social workers of America 

have the courage to leave the safe and easy path of 
accustomed methods, that proof could be found in the 
program of the Fiftieth National Conference of Social Work 
to be held in the national capitol next month. It is breaking 
away from the customary division of the field of social work 
into sections representing each a particular enclosure of social 
craftsmanship and forcing the members to reconsider social 
work from the point of view of its relation to seven dis- 
tinctive ranges of social concérn—home, school, church, 
health, industry, public opinion, law and government. It 
means that the probation. officer, the labor manager, the 
mental hygienist, the visiting nurse, the relief worker, the 
organizer of recreation and the score or so of other special- 
ists, while still able to confer with their colleagues on the 
technical improvement of their particular cratts, will be 
called upon to reconsider their activities in their larger in- 
fluences on the social life. More than that, the social func- 
tioning of jurist and journalist, of teacher and minister and 
of other groups not usually classed as social workers will be 


-reviewed as part of the whole force for social betterment. 


In this way an even greater and more encouraging sense of 
progress will be ‘reached than by limiting discussion to the 
narrower conception of social practice—great as the progress 
has been within that stricter definition. 

It seems but yesterday that, through the vision ot some of 
the men and women who still are leaders in social work, the 
boundaries of its earlier, purely remedial functioning were 
broken and a wide range of preventive activities, from 
protective labor legislation to community organization for 
health and recreation, was added to the former activities. 
While many of the gains made have still to be enlarged 
and consolidated, we stand today on the threshold of yet 
wider excursions into uncharted realms of social need. The 
forthcoming conference will be more than a pooling of ex- 
perience ; it will be a definite attempt to view with fresh eyes 
the social ills of today and plan, to combat them, programs 
that really fit the need, whether these programs mean a more 
strenuous pursuit of accepted purposes on the part of estab- 
lished groups or lead to new endeavors as yet difficult to 
define. This, indeed, is a test of sincerity and open-minded- 
ness ie which social workers as a profession may well be 
proud. 


RAILWAY SHOPMEN’S STRIKE IS STILL ON 
DO YOU KNOW THESE FACTS? 


1. The Shops Craft Strike, which began last July, has not been settled on many of 
the largest railroads—including the Pennsylvania; the New York, New Haven and 
Hartford; the Boston and Maine; the Burlington; the Union Pacific; the Atlantic 
Coast Line. 

2. Delay in traffic and increase in accidents are serious on those railroads that are 
using Strikebreakers in their Shops. 


3. That which began as a Protest of the Workers has become virtually a Lockout 


by the Railroads. 


Statement of Chairman of the 
Railroad Labor Board: 


“Decisions of the Railroad Labor Board have 
been violated by fifty-nine of the Class I Rail- 
roads. More than 25% of these Roads have 
violated the decisions of the Railroad Labor 
Board, while the employees have almost  in- 
variably accepted them.” 


Senator Copeland and President Harding: 


“T did not move in this matter until I had thor- 
oughly investigated the conditions, know of the facts, 
and had the proofs to show where responsibility 
rested. Then I wrote to President Harding, and he 
replied, saying there was no doubt that the coal situa- 
tion and the suffering throughout the country had 
resulted from the failure of certain of the railroads 
to carry the coal. 


“The Interstate Commerce Commission replied to 
another query of mine, that seventy per cent of the 
locomotives of the coal carrying railways were out 
of order. 


“This situation was due entirely to the refusal of 
these railways to make terms with their shop crafts, 
and the roads had no means of repairing the motive 
power.” 

U.S. Senator Royal S. Copeland, 
in the New York Times, March 11. 


“The Strike is On” Refuted by the 


Interstate Commerce Commission: 


The use of inadequate and incompetent 
machinists as strikebreakers shows the following 
results as reported by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission : 


Of the locomotives inspected the following 
percentage were found defective: 


On those Roads where the strike has been 
settled there has been a marked and steady im- 
provement in service, safety and equipment. 


On the Eastern Roads alone which have not 
accepted the agreement made by the roads that 
have settled, there are approximately 61,000 
shopmen still out, from a total of 63,400 who 
went out on July 1. 


THE PUBLIC WILL PAY THE SIX HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS ALREADY 
SPENT BY THE RAILROADS TO DEFEAT THE WORKERS. 


YOU CAN HELP SETTLE THE ISSUE 
1. By patronizing those railroads which have accepted the agreement with 


the shops crafts. 


2. By preventing hunger and exhaustion of funds from deciding the issue. 
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Where Is The Money 
Coming From? 


WO reprints from articles in THE SuRvEY which 

answer practical questions on how to organize 
and conduct federations of social agencies, where 
and why federations have succeeded. 


Financial Federations 
By Wi.11AM J. Norton 


Director the Detroit Community Union 


Fundamentals of Federation 
How Shall They Be Organized? 
What Agencies Shall Be Admitted? 
What About National Agencies? 
Shall They Raise Capital Funds? 


Price 25 cents; 6 copies $1; 25 copies $3; postpaid 


Welfare Federations 


By Epwarp T. DEVINE 


Contributing Editor THE Survey 


How Not To Do It: Philadelphia 
The Mid-West Spirit: Louisville 
Where It Works: Cleveland and Detroit 
The National Agencies: General Considerations 


Price 50 cents; 3 copies $1; 25 copies $6; postpaid 
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Funds First-Then Membership! 


Perhaps funds are more important to you than 
membership; it may be that increasing the member- 
ship is the more vital and difficult task. 

In either case you doubtless are confronted with 
facts that make your problem unique. Isn’t it 
reasonable to suppose that men outside your or- © 
ganization, who have made a thorough study of 
Association work in the field of soliciting funds and 
membership, may be of some help smoothing out 
the wrinkles of detail that so often encumber the 
movement of your plans? 

We have some definite suggestions to make to- 
Association workers. It will be entirely our 
pleasure, and will in no way commit you, if you 
will let us send these suggestions to you. Just fill 
out the blank below. 


THE O. AUSTIN COMPANY, 
116 West Thirty-ninth Street, 
New York City. 


Gentlemen: 


Without obligation to me please forward your sugges- 
tions for the solicitation of Association funds and mem- 
bership. 


Wee of) Op Gamisatiottiin acigs ien,o nas oe vc co sien ae oo 


Address 
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raised the prices. 


ROLLING THEIR OWN 
(Continued from page 19) 


said his limit was $5,000, but that he would personally go | 
and borrow $5,000 more and lend $10,000 to the asso- 
ciation, 

The total needed was $3,600,000. Before the books were 
closed that day in Lexington, the country banks had sub- 
scribed $5,400,000. 1 

Thus was provided a system under which the grower © 
would drive in with his tobacco to the nearest receiving | 
warehouse, have it graded and get a receipt showing what he ~ 
had delivered together with a draft upon the association 
based on so many cents per pound for each grade. This he 
would take to his local bank which would give him face 
value immediately. The system worked like a charm. 

The next step was to re-dry tobacco. The association did 
not want to go into the re-drying business, so contracts were 
made with the existing re-drying companies to handle from 
eight to ten million pounds of tobacco a week for the asso- 
ciation on fair terms, and under its supervision. 

Then President Stone started in to sell. He sent the 
grades and samples to the buyers and wired them to come to 
Lexington and buy. One sent word that he would come 
when tobacco was offered on the auction floor. Mr. Stone 
replied that there would be no auction; that he would sell 
tobacco as any merchant would sell his product; that they 
would come into the office and buy so many pounds of the 
grades they desired and he would guarantee the grades. 
Shortly afterward this concern bought heavily from the asso- 
ciation, but by that time the price of tobacco had risen, and 
their delay cost the company about $300,000. 

It was the firm of Liggett and Myers who first broke the 
ice by sending down its two vice-presidents and chief tobacco 
buyer. They came into the office at Lexington and told 
President Stone they wanted to buy tobacco. 

“All right, what grade?” 

“We want so many hundred thousand pounds of Grade 
A-3, twelve hundred thousand of Grade D,” and so forth, 
and gave an order for more than 22,000,000 pounds. They 
asked: ‘““What are the prices?” 

President Stone had been checking up every sale of tobacco 
made in all the Burley area prior to this date. He knew 
just how much had been sold, who bought it, how much had 
been paid for it. So he named prices on that tobacco. The 
association actually named those prices—and the prices were 
fair, everybody admitted that. But the association made 


them. 


In the old days, when the growers made their sales, there 
was a buyer but never a seller. From that day on there was 
a seller, as well as a buyer, in every transaction in Burley 
tobacco. 

Other orders came in, and the association sold more to- 
bacco. Then they realized that the crop was short and 
The buyers still said it was fair. And 
of over 60,000,000 pounds of green tobacco sold, more than 
half was sold at the advanced price. In re-dried tobacco, — 
the association sold out the last of its holdings about the first — 
of November. 

All the loans in the early financing were paid off within 
forty-five days from the proceeds of first sales. Subsequently, — 
the growers received from additional sales a second pay- 
ment, and have now received the final distribution. . 

The growers have received an average of 2114 cents per — 
pound, net, after all overhead charges and deductions for 
payments on warehouses have been made. 


As against this, the average price received by the growers 
. 
q 


outside of the association is estimated to have been approx- 


imately 20% cents gross, or 19%4 cents net after warehouse 
charges of the old loose-leaf system of marketing are de- 


lucted. ‘The total operating cost of the association, up to 
Yetober Ist, 1922, was 34 cents per pound. Sixty-five 
ents per hundred pounds is what is being paid by association 
rowers this year to meet the first of the six payments on 
he purchases of the warehouses. ‘The outside grower paid 
1.25 per hundred for warehouse charges and owns nothing. 
But the comparison is not with the outsider. The associa- 
ion raised the price-level for everyone, in and out. Some 
vill stay outside and still get the benefit of the stable prices, 
jut, significantly, since January, 1921, over 21,000 out- 
iders have joined the association and become insiders. Nor 
; that all. The huge membership of the other tobacco 
ssociations constitutes a still bigger set of insiders. It must 
ot be forgotten that the Burley story is only one of five. 
‘Nor are the members of these associations individuals 
1erely—tthey are separate production units, families, one 
armer member representing an average of four dependents 
esides himself. “The 77,000 members of the Burley asso- 
lation alone are really 400,000 people. ‘The members of 
he other associations are three quarters of a million more. 
And what has happened to these people is emancipation 
rom serfdom. ‘That former income of about $400 a year, 
*hich has now been doubled, meant nothing less. And with 
s doubling has come, not only the farmer’s real chance in 
fe but the dawn of a new prosperity to millions of men 
nd women who supply his needs. 

A little country merchant said: 

It’s done it—that’s what it has. It’s done it! Last vear I 
1ought I was ruined. They owed me all kinds of money, and 
rey couldn’t buy anything. Now lots of them have paid up 
1eir debts and they’re buying again. I want to tell you, Suh, 
ere are farmer customers of mine who are today buying 
10es for the feet of their children for the first time in three 
ears! 


BEHIND THE MONSTER’S MASK 
(Continued from page 22) 


ttled the infant cotton mill industry in the South and pre- 
icted disaster for it. So the southern cotton mill man in- 
ines to regard Washington as the camp of his enemies, 
lentified now as the rival cotton manufacturers of New 
nmgland. So he rushes into Judge Boyd’s court to attack 
new federal child-labor law with something of the elation 
f a devout Moslem summoned to a jehad. 

Where, then, will he bring up in the end? Why, the 
obble-ins “Il git him ef he don’t watch out! Poison is 
reading through the mass of cotton mill operatives in the 
outh. After all, while the leaders did establish the south- 
‘n cotton mill industry for the benefit of the poor white, 
ie thing that has made it enormously successful, pouring a 
ood of gold into the bank accounts of the mill owners, 
the underpaid labor of that same poor white. The oper- 
‘ive himself has not yet quite grasped that fact; but there 
re plenty of people willing to inform him, for their own 
ids. A number of sore spots are developing. The strike 
1} the Charlotte, North Carolina, district last summer re- 
saled one of them. The strike was crushed with a ruthless- 
ess and a cold ferocity rarely equaled in the annals of in- 
ustrial disputes. But the memory of it remains. 
Furthermore, the very virtues of the cotton mill magnate 
re in some measure working against him. His tremendous 
cial program, being based on the Lady Bountiful idea, is 
auperizing his workers, depriving them of the moral fiber 
) resist the infection of anarchic ideas. Radicalism has 
ade no appreciable headway among southern workers so 
ir, but the field is being prepared for it, and the southern 
ytton mill operator in only the rarest instances is taking 
iy intelligent steps to disarm it. He dreams of stamping 
out, of erecting a cordon sanitaire against it, of anything 
id everything except beating the radicals to it by adopting 
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conceptions of modern times—an expanding process 
of social reconstruction, beginning with the neigh- 
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nation. ‘The successive chapters have a distinctive 
autobiographical character as they reveal the grad- 
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vital and manifold experience. It sets every phase 
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tinuous need as a comprehensive source-book for 
students in schools of social work and in university 
sociological courses. 
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modern industrial methods in place of the more or less} 
benevolent feudalism of today. | 

However, he is no monster. Mr. Gompers and Mr.} 
Mencken do him wrong. Most of all, the silly writer in} 
his trade journal does him wrong. He is an exceedingly) 
prosperous gentleman, an agriculturalist by the inheritance} 
of ten generations, confronted with the necessity of dealing} 
with a labor problem that is suddenly growing complex and} 
exigent beyond anything in the experience of the simple and’ 
leisurely South. Bedevilled by the government, conspired 
against by labor organizers, belabored for no reason that he} 
can understand by the liberal press, portrayed to the world} 
as a tyrant, a bloodsucker, an ogre, he is bewildered and} 
decidedly peevish. at 

But he is no monster. . Furthermore, in 1880 he showed’! 
himself a pretty resourceful fellow, capable of recognizing 
a public emergency and of meeting it with superb courage’ 
and unexpected shrewdness. Who will assume to say that. 
he cannot meet another? Certainly not those who realize 
most clearly the formidable nature of the task that is be- 
fore him. 
JUSTICE THROUGH CONCILIATION - 


(Continued from page 37) | 


1913, been established in Massachusetts and California, in 
the larger cities of Kansas and Minnesota, in Seattle, Port-. 
land, Cleveland, Chicago and Philadelphia. The conciliation 
feature is so important that many of these courts are known 
as “conciliation” courts. i 


F, then, conciliation has successfully been used in our own 
country in such diverse fields as small contract claims, 
domestic relations, and industrial accidents, why could it 
not be implanted and take root in many other fields of law? 
I believe that this can be accomplished if the soil is ploughed 
and fertilized by a reasonable amount of educational work. 
Because of the North Dakota statute and decision, th 
whole subject of conciliation will come before the America 
Bar in the near future, and specific recommendations ag 
likely to result. Lawyers are familiar with the subject an 
its merits. The words of Abraham Lincoln which stand 
as a preface to this article stand also as a preface to the 
Canons of Ethics of the American Bar Association. Law- 
yers in their every-day practice use the method of com- 
promise and adjustment far more than they do the resort 
to litigation. The conciliation (small claims) courts of 
Minnesota were secured with the endorsement of the State 
Bar Association. 
Social workers can do much to insure a correct under- 
standing of the method and purpose of conciliation, for they 
constitute a powerful and an articulate group in our several 
communities. Mr. and Mrs. Railey, in their article on 
Social Certainties [Survey Grapuic for July, 1922] have 
pointed out that scientific social service, in one of its im 
portant phases, means studying and using social experience 
so that the law may constantly be made more adequate ta 
serve the new demands of a complex society. The juvenile 
court and the Uniform Desertion Act are cited as “products 
of the constructive effort of social service.” I suggest that 
conciliation, by reason of its social connotations and its 
great possibilities, is a most timely and suitable subject for 
further constructive effort. 
Social workers deal primarily with the poor and the cases 
of the poor. Conciliation has a peculiar value for precisel 
these cases. As all experiments are first tried on the small 
cases, so conciliation has been and will be first introduced 
into this very field. ‘To the extent that it is made available, 
to that extent will it bring substantial justice to many whe 
heretofore have fared none too well. For conciliatio 


from its very nature, overcomes the three difficulties which 
always confront the poor in their search for justice. It is 
a summary proceeding so that there is no delay. “The court 
costs and fees are trifling. ‘There are no expenses for law- 
yers because, as we have seen, there are no lawyers. 

An admixture of this simple conciliation procedure with 
our formal contentious procedure would, it seems to me, 
constitute a step forward in our request for a more perfect 
system of administering justice. Among those who may 
read this article are many who oan perceive and express, 
more clearly than I, the ramifications and social implica- 
tions of thus shifting our emphasis, in part at least, from 
the method of war to the method of peace. It would, in 
my opinion, lend a new strength and dignity to our adminis- 
tration of justice taken as a whole. ‘The direct contact 
between the two disputants and a wise conciliator is an 
impressive thing. It makes manifest to the most ignorant 
that the state is actively interested in seeing that justice is 
done. ‘The suggestions and explanations by the conciliator 
constitute a lesson at first hand on the spirit, scope and 
intent of our laws. It teaches practical good citizenship. 
In trying to inculcate respect for our institutions, in our 
less educated immigrants and citizens we have not always 
succeeded because their contact has been with courts ill 
adapted to their needs. [See the review of Miss Claghorn’s 
The Immigrant’s Day in Court in SURVEY GrapuHic for 
January, 1923.] A stronger, cleaner, more friendly impres- 
sion could be made by a tribunal that secured the ends of 
justice through conciliation. 


THE BEHRENS 
(Continued from page 39) 


offer from Germany of a very high government position for 
Professor Behrens. I heard them discussing with a certain 
indecision I had never noted in their remarks before. “They 
knew very well what was before them in Germany. But 
oh, what was about them here! ‘The servant problem alone 
made it impossible for civilized beings to organize a livable 
existence—not to speak of a thousand other raw, unfinished 
edges which rasped and fretted them at every turn. 

They finally decided to go, but their packing was con- 
ducted in a very different spirit from the first one I had seen. 
They had begun to divine that there was in this business 
of looking for the ideal country something more than meets 
the eye. 

I happened to visit them, a few years after this, just 
before I was married, and found them much dissatisfied 
with European life. Frau Behrens was nettled and fretted 
by the question of social precedence which was, so it seemed 
to her, constantly to humiliate her; and the children found 
it impossible to conceive of existing all their days in the re- 
stricted, fenced-in, tyranically regulated corner of their 
articular caste, which would be the extent of their horizons 
if they stayed there. Julie took me off for a long walk and 
told me something of her opinion of European young men, 
especially the officers whom for the most part she met in 
society, as they were always at leisure for the afternoon and 
evening parties. “I can just tell you one thing,” she said, 
with a grim accent and a hard-set jaw, “I’ll never marry a 
European, if I die an old maid at a hundred and fifty.” 
But later on, when her mother and she were talking about 
American housekeeping, Julie cried out, “Oh, I couldn’t 
<eep house in a country where there is no servant class.” 
Frau Behrens sighed, “Yes, I know, but just remember the 
yath-rooms and the vacuum cleaners and the hot water.” 

It seemed to me, as I looked about on their much traveled 
chairs and tables, that I saw them patiently making ready 
or another journey. 
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Growth 


VEN the most sceptical should find it not difficult, 
in the springtime, to believe in growth. ‘The eyi- 
dence is all about us, and within us. Probably we 
all do have intense moments when we do believe: 

when we feel the silent great movements in the greening 
world and are convinced that something is alive under 
the brown and obvious surface of things. 

But this feeling does not last. It does not even last out 
the spring. We do not really believe in growth in our 
ordinary moods. We do not accept it as a principle of the 
world. We are afraid of it. A few brave minds have at- 
tempted, in various ages, to make a place for it in inter- 
preting the structure of the world—Socrates, Jesus, Darwin. 
For example, Jesus is reported to have said: ‘The king- 
dom of heaven is like unto a grain of mustard seed!” But 
the concept of growth demands too much of us: it tires us 
and defeats its own ends. 

To be sure, we cannot completely deny the fact of 
growth; at least, in spring. Aristotle helps us here, though 
few of us realize the service he has done us in this respect. 
Socrates had seemed to imply that things do grow and 
change. ‘This is a disturbing thought. Plato held, on the 
other hand, that real things eternally are. This doctrine 
seems difficult to hold, in the spring. Aristotle gave us a 
‘combination of these two views which has soothed the 
troubled mind of the world ever since. 

Here is a good seed, says Aristotle. Socrates is right: 
there are seeds in the world—and a seed implies that growth 
is in prospect. But wait a moment: when a seed comes into 
existence, does not the tree which that seed is to become, 
come into existence at the same time? When a child is 
born, is not the old man he is to become also born, in the 
same moment? We have an illusion of growth: we sow 
wheat, and after some months of theatrical illusiveness in 
nature, we reap—more wheat! ‘The stages lying between 
wheat and more wheat give us a certain poetic pleasure. 
But the realities are at the termini: wheat, as seed, and 
wheat, as the world’s -food. And they are both the same 
wheat! What looks like growth is but a filling out of the 
reality hidden in the seed, revealed in the final product! 

Hence, according to Aristotle, we can enjoy the illusion 
of growth, taking the world as if it were a growing thing, 
blessing our poets for the suggestion that clods feel the stir- 
rings of life. But all the while, underneath such sensuous 
delights, we can rest assured that the world is really de- 
pendable, unchanging. We can sow our fields of wheat, 
knowing that the crop is already present in the seed; from 
wheat nothing but wheat will come: nothing upsetting, 
nothing alarming, nothing forbidden! To the poets, the 
beautiful and the unreal! To us who are hard-headed 
dealers in realities, the cheering proof that Nature is a 
permanent and dependable system of physical and moral 
laws! : 

For a growth which would mean change rather than 
mere reproduction would be a lawless principle to turn loose 
in the world. It would be anarchic, uncontrollable. Its 
results could not be predicted. Even that illusive type of 


_ difference on her part. 
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growth we now know causes us trouble enough. A “grow- 
ing” plant under a cement sidewalk will lift that walk and 
break it into pieces in a way_no well organized community 
should permit. Imagine a world in which the principle of 
growth were really operative! 

To the “practical idealist’ who wants to make a success 
of his life, a world built on mechanical principles is prefer- 
able. He does not want his house to grow up: he wants to 
build it. He can plan it and make it what he wants it to 
be—the complete house already present in the blue-prints. 
Thus, no unexpected branchings-out will confront and dis- 
may him. 

So, also, we prefer to build our social institutions. We 
should be lost if these were to start to grow. Of course, 
we want them to “grow” as piles of sand might grow by the 
addition of more grains. We want the sort of “growth” 
that can be set down in statistics. We should like to build 
up our states, person by person: so many more wise men, so 
many intermediates, so many robots—to do the work! We 
want to build up our schools: so many rooms, one beside 
another, one on top of another. We want to build up our 
churches, so that every bit of “growth” can be reduced to 
figures at the end of stated periods. We scarcely care for a 
kingdom of heaven that is like a “grain of mustard seed.” 
Real growth would disconcert us, the moment it got beyond 
our measuring sticks. 


ATURE as a whole would have been much more 
pleasant to live with, if we could put leaves on the 
trees whenever we want them on, and take them off when 
we want them off. Nature is still a bit wild, lawless, given 
to excess and unashamed of her. excesses! We have done 
the best we could, so far, to bring her into conformity with 
her own. laws; but our success has been tempered with in- 
Presently, however, when we get 
ourselves completely organized into standard houses in our 
compactly constructed cities, we shall be in a strategic posi- 
tion with reference to nature. Then we can say to her: 
Now, madam, either come under and behave yourself, or 
clear out, and begone, for good! 
Yet, somehow, a doubt persists. Something like growth 
is still with us. Our scientists surround a corner of nature, 
bring all its elements under scrutiny, identify each one, 
label it and lay it away. _ But next day, lo, their tamed 
corner looks as if some wild animal had rioted in it. Nature 
refuses to yield all her secrets and be good! 

We work out beautifully complete schemes for classifying 
and standardizing human relationships; we get everything 
charted and composed. Then, some impudent, growing, 
tiny bit of life intrudes itself into the midst of our systems 
and plays havoc with our standards and our programs. 
Nature is enough to discourage the most fervent of statisti- 
cians! 

And so, sometimes, it almost seems as if we should have 
to admit the principle of growth into our explanations of 
the world, even into our theories of institutions. At least, 
it seems that way in the spring! 


Study Course on 
Social Organization 


XIII. The Individual 


Large-scale organization, whether of industry or of the 


ymmunity in general, sometimes gets on our nerves. We 
in stand a good deal of noise and clatter of machinery; but 
e can’t stand it forever. We want a chance to escape. We 
ere not born with nervous systems adapted to the life of 
g cities; at least, some of us were not. ‘The big city 
astroys us, or forces us to leave for the mountains, or for 
me smaller place where the strains of living are less 
ypalling. But, after all, whether we live in the big city or 
| the remote village, our lives have been caught in the 
eshes of the great industry, to some extent. Even farming 
is been made over by machinery; and some who were once 
irm hands on the farm are now farm hands in the city— 
lat is, they are making machines with which their former 
sociates will cut the wheat or thresh the clover seed. All 
ie world is involved in this great industry; all our relation- 
ips are colored by the changes of the last Hiri years. We 
ust look into these facts briefly. 


The Choice of a Vocation 

* How did boys and girls choose their vocations forty years 
ro? How much choice did girls have in those days? How much 
d boys have? What changes have come in the positions of 
rls in this respect in recent years? In the positions of boys? 
it easier or more difficult for them to choose vocations today? 
ow do young people find their vocations today? Do all find 
xcations? Are all interested in finding vocations? Is the com- 
unity in which they live interested in their finding vocations? 
That is being done to help them find vocations? 


The Standing of Work in the Community 

~“¢ How does your community regard this question of work? 
oes current opinion expect boys and girls to learn to work? 
re they expected to secure jobs and go to work when they are 
rough school? What does your community think of “living by 
1e’s wits’? Of having some “easy money” job? What does 
yur community think of manual work? Of manual workers? 
joes education prepare young people in your community for work, 
- for leisure? What sorts of vocations are most considered by 
e young people of your community? Do they have knowledge 
»0n which to base their interests? 


The Group Relationships of Workers 

¢ Are workers free today to stand alone, if they choose to do 
1? Or must they join some sort of a group? Do all workers 
in some group? Can employers stand alone if they want to? 
r must they join groups, such as the Chamber of Commerce? 
re there any laws on this subjedt? What are the forces that 
fluence workers or employers to join groups? Are these forces 
al or imaginary? Is membership in a group proper or desir- 
le: for workers? for employers? What other non-industrial 
roup relationships does the worker or employer usually estab- 
sh? Do industrial interests have any bearing on what men read? 
n what they buy? On whether or not they shall marry? On 
»w they vote? On whether they shall join the church? On their 
‘creations and amusements? How have these changes in indus- 
ial life affected our old customs and social conventions? For 
cample, is it proper these days for a man to offer his seat in 
street-car to a woman? Do women expect him to do so? 


ferences: 
Jane Addams, Spirit of Youth and the City Streets. Macmil- 
lan Co, 
Meyer Bloomfield, Readings in Vocational Guidance. Ginn 
and Co. 
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Questions on 
Current Issues 


Will Farmers Cooperate? 


The virtue of the pioneer American was his independence 
of soul, his ability to stand alone. The weak and the de- 
pendent could not endure the rigors of the frontier. “They 
were eliminated and their breed perished. ‘The frontier was 
made of the strong, even of the ruthless. The children of 
the frontier were taught to despise weakness. “hey were 
taught to bear their own burdens. ‘They fought their own 
battles—in the woods and in the market-place. Sometimes, 
even in primitive frontier days, the neighbors would get to- 
gether—at a “bee” or a barn-raising. But it was always 
understood that a little neighborly help did not constitute a 
precedent. No one presumed to believe that because these 
pioneering farmers found it pleasant to get together now 
and again they were therefore committed to a general plan 
of working together, of industrial cooperation. But times 
have changed. Competition, of the old sort, is no longer the 
life of trade; it has become, in many communities, the dis- 
courager of production and of trade. The independent 
farmer finds himself compelled to “unite or perish.” Which 
is he likely to do? 


The Independent Farmer 

e What are the census figures for the number of farms in the 
United States in 1920? The number of farmers? How many of 
these farmers were owners of their farms? Does ownership 
of a farm constitute freedom? Have these independent farmers 
any economic problems at present? What are those problems? 
Have they any problems of production? Of securing adequate 
help? What is at the basis of this failure of the farm help? 
Have they any problems of marketing? Is the number of farmers 
in proportion to the rest of the population increasing or decreas- 
ing? If it is decreasing, why should the market problem become 
more difficult from year to year? How much independence has 
the independent farmer, today? 


The Tenant Farmer 

¢ What are the statistics for tenancy of farms in the United 
States? In your state? Is the number of tenants rising or falling? 
What are the factors that tend to produce tenancy? What is the 
likelihood of the tenant’s being able to escape from tenancy into 
ownership? Is ownership of a farm a more desirable economic 
position than tenancy? What elements other than economic enter 
into this problem of tenancy? Is this problem of any moment 
to the general citizenship of America? Is the tenant more or less 
interested, in general, in community problems than the independent 
farmer? 


The Problems of Cooperation 

¢ Is the cooperative movement anything more than an econ- 
omic movement? Can cooperation be worked out wholly on econ- 
omic lines? Has cooperation among farmers been successful any- 
where in America? Has it been wholly an economic movement 
there? Does cooperation imply any change in community educa- 
tion? In the schools? In the teaching of religion? In the de- 
velopment of the social life? Can a cooperative movement be 
worked out without reference to the intellectual and social attitudes 
of the people of the community? Is anything being done to make 
education more cooperative? Does the church interest itself in 
these problems? ‘What attitude do the politicians take? 


References: pp. 7-22. 


The books mentioned on this page may be obtained through the Survey 
Book Department. 
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THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 
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THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF HOSPITAL SOCIAL 
WORKERS—Miss M. A. Cannon, president, 105 East 22nd Street, 
New York City; Miss Lena R. Waters, executive secretary, The 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Md. Organization to promote 
development of social work in hospitals and dispensaries. Annual 
meeting with National Conference of Social Work. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR ORGANIZING FAMILY SOCIAL 
WORK—Mrs. John M. Glenn, chairman; Francis H. McLean, field 
director; David H. Holbrook, executive director, 130 EH, 22d Street, 
New York. Advice in organization problems of family social work 
societies (Associated Charities) in the United States and Canada. 


AMERICAN CHILD HEALTH ASSOCIATION, formerly the 
American Child Hygiene Association and the Child Health Organi- 
zation of America—Headquarters, 532 Seventeenth Street, North- 
west, Washington, D. C.; Administrative Office, 370 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. Herbert Hoover, president; L. Emmett 
Holt, M.D., 1st vice president; Livingston Farrand, M.D., 2d vice 
president; Thomas D. Wood, M.D., 3d vice president; Corcoran 
Thom, treasurer; Fhilip Van Ingen, M.D., secretary. To promote 
the healthful development of children from birth to maturity 
through the proper care and education of mothers before and 
after the birth of a child; through assistance to physicians, nurses, 
health workers, teachers and all interested in child health; through 
encouraging the teaching of health in schools. To do this by 
means of personal conference, public addresses, publication of 
educational and scientific information, and the building up of 
government agencies to deal with child health. Publishes educa- 
tional literature and a monthly magazine—‘‘Mother and Child.’’ 


AMERICAN CHILD HYGIENE ASSOCIA'TION—See 
Child Health Association. 


AMERICAN COUNTRY LIFE ASSOCIATION—K. L. Butterfield 
president; A. R. Mann, vice president; E. C. Lindeman, executive 
secretary; Nat I. Frame, Morgantown, West Virginia, field secre- 
a Emphasizes the human aspect of country life. Membership 


American 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION—Miss Lenna F, 
Cooper, sec’y; Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, Mich. Or- 
ganized for betterment of conditions in home, schools, institutions 
and community. Publishes Journal of Home Economics, 1211 
Cathedral St., Baltimore. Md. 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY—Founded 1828, labors for an inter- 
national peace of justice. Its official organ is the Advocate of 
Peace, $2.00 a year. Arthur Deerin Call, secretary and editor, 
612-614 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


AMERICAN PRISON ASSOCIATION—Annual Congress of Amer- 
ican penologists, criminologists, social workers in delinquency. 
Next Congress Boston, Massachusetts, September 13-19, 1923. BE. R. 
Cass, general secretary, 135 East 15th Street., New York City. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL OF CANCER—Frank 
J. Osborne, exec. sec’y.; 370 Seventh Ave., New York. To disseminate 
knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, treatment and _ pre- 
vention. Publication free on request. Annual membership. dues, $5, 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSOCIATION—370 Seventh Ave., 
New York. To promote a better understanding of the social 
hygiene movement; to advance sound sex education; to combat 
prostitution and sex delinquency; to aid public authorities in the 
campaign against the venereal diseases; to advise in organization 
of state and local social-hygiene programs. Annual membership 
dues $2 including monthly journal. 


CHILD HEALTH ORGANIZATION OF AMERICA—See American 
Child Health Association. 


CHILD WELFARE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—A league of agencies 
to secure a better understanding of child welfare problems, to im- 
prove standards and methods in the different fields of work with 
children and to make available in any part of the field the assured 
results of successful effort. The League will be glad to consult 
with any agency, with a view to assisting it in organizing or re- 
organizing its children’s work. C. C. Carstens, director, 130 E. 
22nd St., New York. 


COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN—305 W. 98th St., New York. 
Rose Brenner, pres.; Mrs. Harry Sternberger, ex, sec’y. Promotes 
civic cooperation, education, religion and social welfare in the 
United States, Canada, Cuba, Europe. 
Department of Immigrant Aid—799 Broadway. Mrs. S. J. Rosen- 
sohn, chairman. For the protection and education of immigrant 
women and girls. 


Miss 


COMMUNITY SERVICE—315 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
A national civic movement for promoting citizenship through right 
use of leisure. It will, on request, help local communities work 
out leisure time programs. H. S. Braucher, secretary’ 


EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. Chancellor David 
Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. J. H. Kellogg, sec’y.; Prof. O. C. Glaser, 
exec. sec’y. A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritances, hereditary inventory and eugenic possibilities. Litera- 
ture free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF CHRIST_IN 


AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protestant denominations, Rev. 
Chas. S. Macfarland, Rev. S. M. Cavert, gen’l. sec’ys.; 105 E. 22 
St.. New York. 

Commission on the Church and Social Service—Reyv. Worth M. 


Tippy, exec. sec’y.; Rev. F. Ernest Johnson, research sec’y.; 
Agnes H. Campbell. research ass’t.: Inez M. Cavert, librarian 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—J. E. Gregg, principal; G. P. Phenix, 
vice-prin.: F. H. Rogers. treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y.; Hampton 
Va. Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither a State nor a 
Government school. Free illustrated literature. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE OF YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS—First appointed 1854, located New York City 1866, 
incorporated 1883. Headquarters office, 347 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, N. Y. Tel. Vanderbilt 1200. Branch offices, Chicago, 
Atlanta, Denver. Chairman, James M. Speers; Treasurer, B. H. 
Fancher; General Sec’y, John R. Mott. The Committee maintains a 
staff of executive and traveling secretaries for service in the inter- 
ests of the Young Men’s Christian Associations at home and abroad. 


JOINT. COMMITTEE ON METHODS OF PREVENTING DE- 
LINQUENCY—Graham Romeyn Taylor, executive director, 52 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. To promote the adoption of sound 
methods in this field, with particular reference to psychiatric 
clinics, visiting teacher work, and training for these and similar 
services; to conduct related studies, education and publication; 
and to interpret the work of the Commonwealth Fund Program 
for the Prevention of Delinquency. 


NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF LEGAL AID SOCIET!ES—Officers: 
Fresident, Albert F, Bigelow, 111 Devonshire Street, Boston; Sec- 
retary, John S. Bradway, 133 South 12th St., Philadelphia; Chair- 
man of Central Committee, Leonard McGee, 239 Broadway, New 
York. This organization was formed in 1912 as a national asso- 
ciation of all legal aid societies and bureaus in the United States 
to develop and extend legal aid work. The record of proceedings 
at the 1922 convention contains the best material obtainable on 
practical legal aid work. Copies free on request. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF COL- 
ORED PEOPLE—Moorfield Storey, pres.; James Weldon Johnson, 
sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. To secure to colored Americans 
the common rights of American citizenship. Furnishes informa- 
tion regarding race problems, lynchings, etc. Membership 90,000, 
with 350 branches. Membership, $1 upward. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOMENS CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATIONS—Mrs. Robert E. Speer, president; Miss Mabel 
Cratty, general secretary, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City. 
This organization maintains a staff of executive and traveling 
secretaries to cover work in the United States in 1,152 local Y. W. 
C. A.’s on behalf of the industrial, business, student, foreign born, 
Indian, Colored and younger girls. It has 174 American secretaries 
at work in 55 centers in the Orient, Latin America and Europe. 
The National Board also maintains a National Training School of 
graduate type at 135 Bast 52nd Street, New York City, for the 
professional training of its leadership. The training is given in 
two parts. The preliminary course consists of six weeks of lecture 
work (generally given in the summer session) and nine months 
practical experience on salary under supervision. The advanced 
course requires a full year of resident academic study, upon the 
successful completion of which a, professional certificate is granted. 
Special emphasis is placed upon training in group work. } 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE COUNCIL—1312 
chusetts Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
General Secretary, Rev. John J. Burke, C.S.P. 
Departments—Education, Laws and Legislation, Social Action, 
Press and Publicity, Lay Organizations (National Council of 
Catholic Men and National Council of Catholic Women.) 
National Catholic Service School for Women, 2400 Nineteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Massa- 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE—Owen R. Lovejoy, 
sec’y.; 105 East 22nd St., New York. Industrial, agricultural in- 
vestigations, Works for improved laws and administration; 
children’s codes. Studies health, schools. recreation, dependency, 
delinquency, etc. Annual membership, $2, $5. $10, $25 and $100; 
includes monthly bulletin, ‘“‘The American Child.’’ 


NATIONAL CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION, INC.—Chas. F. 
Powlison, gen. sec’y.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York. Originates and 
publishes exhibit material which visualizes the principles and con- 
ditions affecting the health, well being and education of children. 
Cooperates with educators, public health agencies, and all child 
welfare groups in community, city or state-wide service through 
exhibits, child welfare campaigns, etc. 


THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HYGIENE—Dr. 
Walter B. James. pres.; Dr. Frankwood E. Williams, med. dir.; 
Dr. Clarence J. D’Alton, executive assistant: Clifford W. Beers, 
sec’y.; 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. Pamphlets on mental 
hygiene, nervous and mental disorders, feeble-mindedness, epilepsy, 
inebriety, criminology, psychiatric social service, backward chil- 
dren, surveys, state societies. ‘Mental Hygiene,’ quarterly, $2 a 
year; ‘Mental Hygiene Bulletin,’’ monthly, $.25 a year. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK—Homer Folks, 
pres., New York. W. H. Parker, sec’y, 25 East Ninth Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. The Conference is an organization to discuss the 
principles of humanitarian effort and to increase the efficiency of 
social service agencies. Each year it holds an annual meeting, 
publishes in permanent form the Proceedings of this meeting, and 
issues a quarterly Bulletin. The fiftieth annual meeting of the 
Conference will be held in Washington, D. C., May 16-23, 1928. 
Proceedings are sent free of charge to all members upon payment 
of a membership fee of five dollars. 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVENTION OF BLIND- 
NESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, managing director; Lewis H. Carris, 
field sec’y; Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 E. 22nd St.; New 
York. Objects: To furnish information, exhibits, lantern slides, 
lectures, publish literature of movement—samples free, quantities 
at cost. Includes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE—44 EF. 28rd St., New York. 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, gen’l sec’y. Fromotes legislation for en- 
lightened standards for women and minors in industry. and for 
honest products; minimum wage commissions, eight hour day, no 
night work, federal regulation food and packing industries; ‘‘honest 
cloth’’ legislation. Publications available. 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS—Robert A. 
Woods, sec’y; 20 Union Park, Boston. Develops broad forms of 
comparative study and concerted action in city, state and nation, 
for meeting the fundamental problems disclosed by settlement 
work, seek the higher and more democratic organization of 
neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING— 
Member, National Health Council—Anne A. Stevens, R.N., Direc- 
tor, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. For development and stand- 
ardization of public health nursing. Maintains library and edu- 
eational service. Official Magazine ‘‘Public Health Nurse.’’ 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE—For social service among Negroes. 
L. Hollingsworth Wood, pres.: Eugene Kinckle Jones, exec. sec’y; 
127 B. 28rd St., New York. Establishes committees of white and 
_colored people to work out community problems. Trains Negro 
social workers. 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION— 
Anna A. Gordon, president; Headquarters, 1730 Chicago Avenue, 
Evanston, Illinois, To secure effective enforcement of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, to advance the welfare of the American 
people through the departments of Child Welfare, Women in In- 
dustry, Social Morality, Scientific Temperance Instruction, Amer- 
icanization and other allied fields of endeavor. Official publication 
“The Union Signal,” published at Headquarters. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE -UNION LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond 
Robins, honorary president; Mrs. Maud Swartz, president; 311 South 
Ashland Blvd., Chicago, Ill. Stands for self-government in the 
work shop through organization and also for the enactment of 
protective legislation. Information given. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
—1 Madison Avenue, New York City. Joseph Lee, president; H. S. 
Braucher, secretary. Special attention given to organization of 
year-round municipal recreation systems. Information available on 
playground and community center activities and administration. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION LEAGUE—To secure rep- 
resentation for all. C. G. Hoag, sec’y, 1417 Locust St., FPhiladel- 
phia. Membership, $2, entitles to quarterly P. R. Review. 


THE RACE BETTERMENT FOUNDATION—Battle Creek, Mich. 
For the study of the causes of race degeneracy and means of race 
improvements. Its chief activities are the Race Betterment Con- 
ference, the Hiugenics Registry, and lecture courses and various 
allied activities. J. H. Kellogg, pres.; B. N. Colver, sec’y. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Improvement of Living 
Conditions—John M. Glenn, dir.; 130 IE, 22nd St., New York. De- 
partments: Charity Organization, Child-Helping, Industrial Studies, 
Library, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Statistics, Surveys and 
Exhibits. The publications of the Russell Sage Foundation offer 
to the public in practical and inexpensive form some of the most 
important results of its work. Catalogue sent upon request, 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the training of Negro 
Youth; an experiment in race adjustment in the Black Belt of the 
South; furnishes information on all phases of the race problem and 
of the Tuskegee idea and methods: Robert R. Moton, prin.; War- 
ren Logan, treas.; A. L. Holsey, acting sec’y, Tuskegee, Ala. 


WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU OF AMERICA—Spencer Mil- 
ler, Jr., sec’y; 465 W. 23rd St. A clearing-house for Workers’ 
Education. 


Hospitals 
and Se ihort 
Institutions 


in layout and plans should give expression to the 
latest medical and social practice. 

Advice on plans and operating problems made 
available through 


HOSPITAL AND INSTITUTIONAL BUREAU 
OF CONSULTATION 
HENRY C. WRIGHT, Director 


289 Fourth Avene, New York City 
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Among the many educational institutions and 
libraries using the AMERICANA are— 


Yale University 

Harvard University 
Princeton University 
Columbia University 

Johns Hopkins University 
University of Illinois 
University of Virginia 
University of Minnesota 
University of Nebraska 
University of Pennsylvania 
Stanford University 

Mass. Inst. of Technology 
Vassar College 

U. S. Naval War College 
Virginia Military Institute 
Cornell University 

New York University 

McGill University 

Catholic University of America 
University of Vermont 
University of Wisconsin 
Syracuse University 

Trinity College 

Washington & Lee University 
Rutgers College 

N. Y. State Teachers’ College 
Smith College 

Tufts College 

Williams College 

Wellesley College 

Dartmouth College 
University of Texas 

U. S. Military Academy 
Hunter College 

Randolph Macon College 
Georgia School of Technology 
Pennsylvania State College 
Boston Public Library 


Culane University 

Radcliffe University 
University of California 
Georgetown University 
West Virginia University 
Lehigh University 
University of Oklahoma 
University of Misscuri 
University of Maine 

Purdue University 
University of Washington 
Oregon Agricultural College 
Colgate University 
Northwestern University 
Ohio State University 
Vanderbilt University 
University of North Carolina 
University of Rochester 
Iowa State Teachers’ College 
New York Public Library 
New York State Library 
California State Library 
Chicago Public Library 
Massachusetts State Library 
Springfield Public Library 
Detroit Public Library 
Minneapolis Public Library 
Rochester Public Library 
Cincinnati Public Library 
Cleveland Public Library 
Pennsylvania State Library 
Pittsburgh Carnegie Library 
Providence Public Library 
Vermont State Library 
Spokane Public Library 
West Virginia State Library 
Milwaukee Public Library 
Tulsa Public Library 


The Encyclopedia 


AMERICANA 


New 


Up-to-date 


Authoritative 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA CORPORATION 


27 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Ill, 


Please send me free of charge descriptive literature of the AMERICANA. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: 


Display advertisements, 25 cents per agate line, 14 lines to the inch. 


Want advertisements, 8 cents per werd or initial, including the address or box 


number, for each insertion, minimum charge, $1.50. 
Cash with orders. 


SURVEY 


consecutive insertions. 
by April 2nd. 


Address Advertising 
Department 


THE 


Discounts en three or more 
Copy for the next issue should be in 


112 East 19th Street 
New York City 


WORKERS WANTED 


WANTED: TWO EXPERIENCED 
WOMEN, ONE AS_ RESIDENT 
MANAGER AND HOUSEKEEPER, 
ONE AS RECREATIONAL DI- 
RECTOR, FOR SUMMER OUT- 
ING CAMP NEAR CHICAGO. 


Our guests are Jewish mothers and 
children from the congested dfstricts 


Capacity about 70. 
Mrs. Martin Barbe, Chairman for 
Chicago Section Council of Jewish 
Women, 4922 Biackstone Ave., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


of Chicago. 


WANTED: Director of Boys Work in 
large Cleveland Settlement, to begin Oc- 
tober 1st. State age, training and experi- 
ence. 4431 SURVEY. 


WANTED: May 1st by child placing 
society: Trained case worker with ex- 
perience in family or children’s agency. 


Must be Episcopal. 4427 SURVEY. 
ern ee se ee 


WANTED: Two Visitors and one Case 
Work Supervisor by Jewish Family Agency 
in large Eastern city, enlarging its Staff. 
Reply, stating in full, age, education, pro- 
fessional training, and previous experi- 
ence. 4415 SURVEY. 


DIRECTOR boys’ and men’s work Irene 
‘Kaufmann Settlement, Pittsburgh. Resi- 
dent. Give full information as to age, 
education, experience, references, salary 
desired, when available, etc. Enclose photo- 


graph. 
GE aed Mie 1s yh ee See 


WOMAN WORKER wanted to be exe- 
cutive of Confidential Exchange, city of 
one hundred seventy thousand, Must have 
had case work experience. 4442 SURVEY. 


GRADUATE NURSES, dietitians, labor- 
atory technicians for excellent hospital posi- 
tions everywhere. Write for free book 
now. Aznoe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 


30 N. Mich, Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 
ae a ee 


WANTED: Experienced case worker 
(Jewess) for girls. State age, education, 
training, experience, salary desired. Give 
references. 4434 SURVEY. 


TRAINED CASE WORKER for Jew- 
ish Family Care Agency in East. Please 
state all particulars regarding education 
and previous experience. 4435 SURVEY. 


COUPLE: Man and wife as _ super- 
intendent and matron, to take immediate 
charge of Home Club for Jewish working 
boys. Superintendent has opportunity to 
devote part of week days to outside activ- 
ities. 4445 SURVEY. 


WANTED: A capable Jewish super- 
visor for girl’s camp in Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains from June 15th to September 15th. 
Attractive salary. Address, Camp Louise, 
City Office, 1216 E. Baltimore St., Balti- 
more, Md. 


WORKERS WANTED 
( Continued.) 


WANTED: At the Maryland Training 
School for Boys, Loch Raven, Md., a cot- 
tage master and matron to take charge of 
a cottage of approximately fifty boys be- 
tween eighteen and twenty-one years of 
age. Couple must be middle aged, well 
balanced and thoroughly understand quiet 
but effective discipline of boys of this age. 
Man with trade of printer preferred. Sal- 
ary $1200 per year, board, room and 
laundry, all modern conveniences, two 
weeks’ vacation each year, three days each 
month. Apply to the State Employment 
Commission, 22 Light Street, Baltimore, 
Md. 


WANTED: 


workers, social 


Experienced settlement 
case supervisors, public 
health nurses, dietitians, welfare execu- 
tives, for salaried appointments every- 
where. If you need workers in your or- 
ganization, you will find ours a superior 
service. Correspondence solicited. Az- 
noe’s Central Registry for Nurses, 30 
North Michigan, Chicago. 


WANTED: Case worker trained in 
standard school social work. Field ex- 
perience preferred. Eastern Pennsylvania 
city near Philadelphia and New York. 
Salary $1,500. 4439 SURVEY. 

QUALIFIED MAN.. Assistant Head 
Resident. Irene Kaufmann _ Settlement, 
Pittsburgh. Address Sidney A. ‘Teller, 


Head Resident. 


SOCIAL WORKERS, Secretaries, Diet- 
itians, Housekeepers. Miss Richards’ 
Bureau, Box 5, East Side, Providence, R. I. 


WANTED: Assistant Matron. Apply 
with references to Hebrew Orphans’ Home, 
478 Washington St., Atlanta, Georgia. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE BUREAU 


The Intercollegiate Bureau places exe- 
cutives, secretaries, research, editorial and 
social workers, teachers, statisticians, in- 
vestigators and general office workers. 
299 Madison Avenue, New York. 


RR 0S EI OE at 
TEACHERS WANTED 


TEACHERS wanted for public and pri- 


vate schools, colleges and universities. 
Education Service, Southern Building, 
Washington, 


STE SR A Eas, 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
a ee eee 
SOCIAL WORKER with several years’ 
experience with delinquent girls as parole 

officer, desires position. 4421 SuRVEY. 


EXECUTIVES: Two young college 
men desire boys or Settlement of Com- 
munity position. 4422 SURVEY. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
EXPERIENCED WORKER 


with boys desires immediate connection with 
an organization caring for dependent or 
delinquent children. 
structive and progressive. work given first 
consideration. Capable grade school teach- 
er. Best of references. 4447 SURVEY. 


AGGRESSIVE MAN desires position as 
Executive or Financial Secretary. Twelve 
years’ experience in social work. Four 
years in organizing and conducting finan- 
cial campaigns. 


and operation of Social Federations and 
Community Chests. Protestant. Married. 
Exceptional references. 4441 SURVEY. 


Opportunity for con- | 


Familiar with Institu- ; 
tional management and the organization — 


MIDDLE AGED American couple, so- 3 


cial workers, employed, need change for 
year or more, will consider care of estate 
for absent owners; companions, secretarial 
or executive capacity for lonely, aged or 
invalid person or couple; will travel. 
Highest credentials. 4437 SURVEY. 


TRAINED Social Case Worker desires 
position with Industrial Plant, preferably 


in Chicago, Detroit or Cleveland. Refer- 
ences. 4443 SURVEY. 
SUPERINTENDENT, Christian man, 


with years of training and successful exe- 
cutive experience in institutional work with 


children, open .for appointment. 4432 
SURVEY. 
WANTED: Managerial positions by 


two women, Americans. Highly educated. 
Experienced in Institutional and Welfare 
Work. Best of references. 4423 SURVEY. 


YOUNG WOMAN with experience as 
social worker, community organizer, hum- 
drum secretary and underworked copy- 
writer, wants a job, for maybe half a 


year, helping on something real, attached — 


to a remuneration of something like $25 
per month and victuals. . 4446 Survey. 


EXPERIENCED Social Service Worker 
desires connection with Jewish Organiza- 
tion. 
munity. 4440 SURVEY. 


YOUNG WOMAN, college and school 
of social work graduate—speaking Rus- 
sian, French, German, Spanish—desires 
position research work about June 1, pre- 
ferably industrial. 4448 SURVEY. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SOCIOLOGIST wishes acquaintance 
with philanthropist who might be willing 
to finance his efforts in the educational field 
of social science. 4444 SURVEY. 


“Home-Making as a Profession” 


Is a 100-pp. fll. handbook—it’s FREE. Home study 
Domestic Science courses, fitting for many well-paid 
Positions or for home-making efficiency. 

Am. School of Home Economics. 849 E. 58th St., Chicage 


MSS. WANTED 


EARN $25 WEEKLY, spare time, writ- 
ing for newspapers, magazines. Exp. un- 
nec., details Free. Press Syndicate, 964, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


STORIES, POEMS, PLAYS, ete., 
wanted for publication. Submit Mss or 
~rite Literary Bureau, so9 Hannibal, Mo. 
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Preference given to smaller com- 


MM 


Printing 
Multigraphing 
Typewriting 
Mailing 


F  _———————— 


UR UEP! 
UTITSL LLL LLL. CU 


Better, Cheaper, Quicker 


ihe 


We have complete equipment 
and an expert staff to do your 
Mimeographing 
Multigraphing 
Addressing 
Mailing 
If you will investigate you will find that 
we can do it better, quicker and cheaper 
than you can in your own office. 
Let us estimate on your next job 


Webster Letter Addressing & 
Mailing Company 
34th Street at 8th Avenue 
Longacre 2447 
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Fifth Avenue Letter Shop, Inc. 


16 W. 23rd Street 
Mailing 


ret or GRA mercy 4501 Addressing 


Ask The Survey about Us! 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


VOR Se Ss SS Se eS 
Listings fifty cents a line for four inser- 
tions, copy to remain unchanged. 

Cotiective Homicipe—Letters to Marry 
Emerson Fosdick, by Henry 'W. Pinkham, 
with an introduction by Charles F. Dole, 
and a Note from Norman Angell. 64 
pages. 15 cents, postpaid. Published by 
The Association To Abolish War, 7 Wel- 
lington Terrace, Brookline, Mass. 

Ten-Cent MEALS by Florence Nesbitt, 44 
pp. (xo cents). How JoHn AnD Mary 
Live and Save on $35 a Week—a weekly 
budget plan (10 cents); Weekly Allow- 
ance Book (xo cents). Am. School Home 
Economics, 849 East 58 St.,-Chicage. 

In-Non-Union Mines. By Powers Hap- 
good of the U. M. W. of A. Bureau of 
Industrial Research, 289 Fourth Ave., N. 
Y. 48 pp. Price 25 cents. 

Crepir Union. Complete free information 
on request to Roy F. Bergengren, 5 Park 
Square, Boston, Mass. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line for four insertions, copy 

to remain unchanged. 

Boys’ Workers Rounp Tasie; Quarterly; 
$1.00 per year. A Magazine of Applied 
Ideals in Boycraft. Published by the 
Boys’ Club Federation, 110 West 4oth 
Street, New York City. 

Tue AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING shows 
the part which trained nurses are taking 
in the betterment of the world. Put it in 
your library. $3.00 a year. 19 W. Main 
St., Rochester, N. Y. 

MENTAL HYGIENE: quarterly: $2.00 a year: 
published by the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. 


FOR THE HOME 
Tea Room Management 


In our new home-study course, “COOK- 
ING FOR PROFIT.” Booklet on request. 
Am. School of Home Economics, 849 E. 58th St, Chicago 


NR 


? 


eg 


Tay bs 
CHANTILION 
WASHINGTON D.C. 


The latest constructed and 
finest hotel in Washington, 


REAL ESTATE 


ROCKPORT, MASS. 
GOLF FISHING BATHING 


Good train service, tel & tel, shops. Grand 
ocean view from cottage in Ax condition 
for sale $8500; bath, electric lights, glassed 
in porch, auto space, 1 2-3 acres. Old time 
houses, camps, ocean front lots. HELEN 
L. THURSTON, 20 Pleasant St., Tel 80 
Rockport. 


TO RENT for SUMMER SEASON 
At WILLOW HILL 


a furnished, old fashioned house, attract- 
ively situated on high, historic ground near 
village. 6 bedrooms and bath; fireplaces 
in parlor and dining room; piazza on front, 
and ample lawn. Running spring water in 
kitchen; ice, garden, garage. For photo- 
graphs and particulars, address, Miss E. B. 
PuHeEton, Cherry Valley, New York. 


BERKSHIRE SHILLLS 


Farms and Country Estates. 
Furnished Houses for Summer Rental. 
WHEELER & TAYLOR 
GREAT BARRINGTON, MASS. 
(moar Sm ee eee 


RESTHOMES 


CHRONIC INVALIDS Paralysis, Rheu- 


p matism or kind- 
red complaints. Cheerful 


room in attractive 
home of graduate nurse. Highest references. 


ADELAIDE CORBETT, 345 Lincoln Avenue, 
Orange, N. J. Orange 4682. 


BROADVIEW RESTHOME—For con- 
valescents and those desiring a permanent 
home. All modern conveniences. Rates $25 
up. Write for booklet Broadview, 
Wilton, Ct. 


4 Opened December Second 1922 
Four hundred rooms 

each with tub and shower. 
The finest service and 

fumishings possible to obtain 
have been installed 
MMT 


AN IDEAL TOUR OF EUROPE 


Sailing for Naples May 19th. 2000 
miles of motoring through Italy and 
Switzerland in Fiat touring cars, Visit- 
ing Holland, France, Belgium and 
England. 69 days on land. All ocean 
travel first-class. Experienced manage- 
ment. For all information address 


LAURA DAINTY PELHAM 


Hull-House Chicago 
EUROPE SUMMER 1923 327" 


College leadership. Limited number. F 
tails write Robert H. Browning, 117 Elm oR: 
Oberlin, Ohio. ‘ 


SS 
—$—$—$—$—$—$—$<—$—$—$————————————— 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


pat caine ss Lather haale $c; Sit CE 
CORNER-OF-THE-WOODS 


A Summer home-school for boys and girls 
under twelve. Modern progressive educa- 
tional methods. Best of care, ideal condi- 
tions. ‘Terms reasonable. Address Mrs. 
Cora L. Porrer, Wilmington, Del., R. D..2, 
SS 


ROOM TO RENT 


0S Ee ree EE Ea 
ATTRACTIVE, CHEERFUL ROOM 
In Up-to-Date Apartment to Rent. 
All conveniences. Phone evenings Intervale 
5691, Apartment 5 E, or address 4438 
SURVEY. 
a 


GAME 


Seen 


SHAKESPEARE REVIVAL! 


Play the game “A Study of Shakespeare’ and 
he gour, knowledge. Highest endorse- 
ment. rice cents. The S ; 

mea 5 tee, 50 he Shakespeare Club, 


(In answering these advertisements please mention Tue Survey. It helps us, it identifies you.) 
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While there is no human way to prevent a king from 
having a bad heart, there is a human way to prevent a 
people from having an erroneous opinion. 

—Elihu Root, in Foreign Affairs. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


AN AMERICAN QUARTERLY REVIEW 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS has been established. in 
the belief that there is a place in the United States 
today for a non-partisan and authoritative review 
of international relations. The articles in 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS do not represent any con- 
sensus of beliefs. What is demanded of them is 
that they shall be competent and well informed, 
representing honest opinions seriously held and 
convincingly expressed. 

Among the contributors to the first two issues were Elihu 
Root, Charles W. Eliot, Joseph Caillaux, Eduard Benes, 
Gen. Tasker H. Bliss, John Foster Dulles, Karl Kautsky, 
André Tardieu, Charles H. Haskins, Ernest Boyd, Philip 
Kerr and many others. 

The March 15 issue, just out, contains the following 
notable articles: 


TWO YEARS OF AMERICAN 
FOREIGN POLICY . . . ANONYMOUS 


THE TARIFF AS A FACTOR IN 
AMERICAN TRADE 

THE UNITED STATES AND RE- 
PARATIONS ; ae 


ISLAM AND BRITAIN 
MR. LLOYD GEORGE’S FOREIGN 


. OSCAR W. UNDERWOOD 


. ALLYN A. YOUNG 
. SIR VALENTINE CHIROL 


POLICY re oe RBER iA. Tn FISHER © 
ETHICS AND INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 3 woe os VOHNO DEWEY 


MEXICAN PROBLEMS . . T. ESQUIVEL OBREGON 
THE WORLD OIL SITUATION . A. C. BEDFORD 
THE NEW RUSSIAN ECONOMIC 

POLICY a £ - ARTHUR BULLARD 

In addition to its leading articles, each issue of 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS provides a bibliography of recent 
books in the international field, an index of reference ma- 
terial for students and writers, and a careful list of treaties 
and trade agreements for the increasing number of Amer- 
ican business men who find their work affected by condi- 
tions abroad. 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS is necessarily published in edi- 
tions limited to subscription needs. In order to make sure 
of seeing its important articles regularly you should send 
in your subscription at once. 


The established subscription price is $5 a year. But 

for a limited time we offer an introductory year’s 

subscription at $4.50. Merely fill out and mail 
the form below. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 25 West 43rd Street, New York: 

For the enclosed ‘$4. 50 you may enter my name for a year’s subscrip- 
tion beginning with the March 15 issue. 
N ame 


Street 


[In explanation of the diagram on pp. 12, 13] 


SEASONAL FLUCTUATIONS OF FIVE 
GREAT INDUSTRIES | 


in per cent of persons employed above or below. 
number employed the previous month 


aed Cotton aa | Silk Auto- 
Iron | Mfg. | Shoes | Mfg. |mobiles : 
Lowest Point ..... Jan. April) June | June | Jan. 
1,036,000) 238,600 | 204,800] 107,000] 60,700 
Dec. Jan. Dec. Mch. | Sept. 
RBGIE® bls Ree oi Ukckaeaia 1,400,000] 375,000] 225,000 | 126,000] g3,000 
Excess highest above 
lowest point, per | 
Bent: «see 35-1| 57-3} 9-8] 17.6] 36.9 
Fluctuation 
1922 
ebruary (5. eee + 9.3 |—10.1|/+ 1.4|/— 1.4]+ 4.8% 
March \..’.... cee + 2.3 |—28.5 |— 0.5 |+ 3.4|/+ 227 
April .: 7a + 6.8)— 2.0|\— 5.7|— 9-5iee 6am 
IML ay 33.0): i. eee + 3.2} +25.0|— 2.3|— 4.0|+ 9.7 
Wine)... a. ee + 5.3/+ 0.8/4 0.6|— 2.2) =2a7e 
aly 53.05 2 ee — 09/+ 0.5|+ 2.6/+ 0.3}+ 1.6 
Ug USt ee — 1.1 |+ 4.6|+ 4.01-- TOneP iors 
September .....,.. — 1.9 /7F 5.34 0.0))\=> OnearOss 
ctober 2... eee + 4.6|+ 3.6|— 0.4|+.2.4'— 5.97 
November ........ + 2.4) 7.0) "9.3 hee 
December ........ +°°2.6.1'-F a2 ete. Osha een 2.7 
1923 
aT Waray eo opine ee +: 1,5) a eae Fe 0.4) aint 


The figures and percentages in this table 
are calculated on the basis of the 1920 U.S, 
census return from the montiitly unemploy- 
ment reports of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor Statistics in 1922—1923. 


Tapestries and Oriental Rugs 


CLEANED—scientifically 


REPAIRED—artistically 


CALDARAZZO, Inc. 
65 East 54 St., N. Y. Tel. Plaza 8286 


1922 PASSION PLAY 


Beautifully illustrated by 58 colored slides, with lecture, for 
rent at $2.50, or for sale, at $26.60. Also Wm. J. Bryan’s 
“Back to God” and 400 other excellent illustrated lectures 
and sermons. 
Write for information 
VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO., 
295 Victor Bldg. 


Inc. 
Davenport, lowa 


